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Pride  of 

Accomplishment 
—thanks  to  your 
teaching  skill 


You  Know  It’s  True ...  Be  Sure  Your  Students  Do . . . 
GOOD  HOMEMAKING  STARTS  WITH  GOOD  EQUIPMENT 

TOnSTMflSTER* 


Toastmaster  products  are  crafted  with  a  tra¬ 
dition  of  quality.  They  possess  a  unique,  built- 
in  excellence  that  enables  homemakers  to 


perform  their  tasks  with  greater  efficiency  and 
precision. 

To  aid  you  in  teaching  your  students  the 
wisdom  of  utilizing  quality  equipment,  Toast¬ 
master  has  developed  a  free  teaching  kit  for 
your  classroom  use.  It  contains  product  liter¬ 
ature,  recipes,  photographs,  and  highly 
detailed  wall  charts  that  help  you  explain  the 
workings  of  present-day  electric  “help-mates.” 
To  order  your  free  teaching  kit,  see  the  Toast¬ 
master  listing  in  the  Coupon  Service  Section 
of  this  magazine. 

A  TRADITION  OF  QUALITY  IN  FINE  HOMEWARES 

(S*  ffj  0'  W 

•  Coffee  Makers  •  Automatic  Fry  Pans 

•  Waffle  Bakers  *  Steam  and  Dry  Irons 
Portable  Heaters  *  Home  Haircutting  Sets 


Product  excellence  begins 
underneath  the  surface.  This 
cutaway  view  of  the  Toast¬ 
master  Coffee  Maker  reveals  the 
fine  workmanship  and  quality 
construction  that  enable  this 
product  to  perform  with  perfect 
precision,  year  after  year. 

For  SPECIAL  LOW  EDUCATIONAL 
PRICES  on  this  and  other  Toast¬ 
master  products,  refer  to  Toast¬ 
master  listing  in  Coupon  Service 
Section  of  this  magazine. 

TOASTMASTER  DiVISiON 
McGRAW-EDiSON  COMPANY 


TOnSTIWinSTER 

3^ m 


“TOASTM ASTEK"  ia  a  registered  trademark  of  McCira 
Elgin.  111.  and  Oakville.  C>nt.  <  1960 


'Edition  ('ompany. 


POUNDS 


How  shall  I  serve  it? 


The  back  panel  of  Libby's  new  Deep  Minted 
Brand  Pineapple  Chunks  shows  three  unusual 
recipes — one  for  a  luncheon  salad,  one  for  a  re¬ 
freshing  iced  ring  mold,  and  one  for  a  pretty, 
marshmallow-topped  parfait.  This  popular  new 
product  adds  a  fresh,  new  dimension  to  the  flavor 
of  your  favorite  fruit  salads  and  desserts. 


just  a  glance  at  the  back  of  the  Libby’s  Com 
label  tells  you  the  variety — golden  sweet;  it  also 
tells  you  the  style — whole  kernel.  And  it  includes 
full  information  on  seasonings,  can  size,  measure 
and  weight,  plus  attractive  recipe  and  ser\'ing 
suggestions  for  this  versatile  member  of  the 
famous  Libby  family  of  fine  foods. 


LABELS  SHOW -TELL 


ALL  YOU  NEED  TO  KNOW 


Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 
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What  about  vitamins? 


How  much  am  I  getting? 


TOMATO  JUlCl 


Libby’s  new  family-size  can  of  corned  beef  hash 
contains  a  full  m  pounds  of  this  meaty-rich 
combination  of  lean  corned  beef  and  Idaho  po¬ 
tatoes  .  .  .  enough  for  four  to  six  servings.  On 
the  back  of  the  Libby’s  Corned  Beef  Hash  label 
you’ll  discover  helpful  serving  suggestions  for 
fast-fixing  “meals  in  minutes.” 


At  a  glance,  you’ll  find  that,  on  the  average,  one 
ti-oi.  glass  of  l.ibby’s  Tomato  juice  provides  an 
adult's  minimum  daily  requirement  for  Vitamin 
C,  plus  one-third  of  the  needed  Vitamin  A.  And 
you  get  only  natural  vitamins  in  this  rich,  re¬ 
freshing  juice  For  the  finest  quality  in  canned 
footls,  always  choose  prorlucts  by  Libby. 


37  NEW  WAYS  TO  USE  CITRUS  FRUITS 


©FLORIDA  CITRUS  COMMISSION.  Lakeland,  Florida 


aena  lor  your  iree 
classroom  copies 

0  of 

FLORIDA  CITRUS  RECIPES 
TODAY! 

See  coupon  section,  page  41. 

Here  are  exciting  new  recipes  for  des¬ 
serts,  cool  summer  drinks— main  dishes, 
t(H).  37  ways  to  use  citrus  fruits,  add 
extra  V'itamin  C>  to  daily  menus.  A  real 
help  in  teaching  your  ermking  classes 
liow  to  plan  well-balanced  daily  meals. 


Remove  the  thin  orange  rind  and  cut 
into  very  thin  .slivers.  Combine  sug¬ 
ar  and  water;  add  rind;  stir  con¬ 
stantly  over  heat  until  sugar  is  dis¬ 
solved;  cook  slowly  5  minutes.  (The 
peel  and  synip  should  measure  1% 
cups.)  Add  butter;  stir  until  melted; 
add  orange  juice  and  beaten  eggs. 


Sift  dry  ingredients  together  into 
mixing  bowl.  Add  orange  mixture 
and  mix  just  enough  to  moisten  in¬ 
gredients.  (Batter  should  lie  lumpy.) 
Bake  in  greased  and  lined  loaf  pan 
9x5x3  inches,  in  slow  oven 
(325®F.)  1  hour  1.5  minutes.  Turn 
out  on  rack  to  cool.  YIELD;  1  loaf. 


- •  X'XClJ.lU.c*  WAUXlgC  XSlCi&U. 

•yi  cup  orange  rind  slivered,  VA  cups  orange  juice 

(about  4  oranges)  3  eggs,  well-beaten 

1  Vi  cups  sugar  4  cups  sifted  all-purpose  flour 

54  cup  water  4  teaspoons  baking  powder 

3  tablespoons  butter  2  teaspoons  salt  Vt  teaspoon  soda 
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“Beauty  for  Your  Table"  by  Marian  I 
Marsh,  Dir.  Oneida  Table  Planning  Serv-  j 
ice.  Free  manual  for  teachers  on  sterling,  ; 
silverplate,  stainless  flatware,  and  hollow-  | 
ware,  table  etiquette,  care  of  tableware  i 
and  new  melamine  dinnerware  by  Oneida.  j 
Table-service  demonstration  kit— loaned  | 

as  teaching  aid.  Complete  with  sample 
teaspoons  of  Oneida's  patterns,  four  flat-  | 
ware  and  dinnerware  place  settings,  ! 
tablecloth,  literature  on  history  and  tradi¬ 
tion  of  silverware,  manufacturing,  eti¬ 
quette,  etc.  Shipping  charges  one  way.  | 
Cooperative  prices  for  home-economics 
departments  —  on  sterling,  silverplate  or 
stainless  steel  flatware  and  hollowwarefor 
classroom  demonstration  purposes  only. 

See  coupon  service  I 
section  to  order 

FEATURED  ABOVE,  L.  to  R.  (1)  Song  of  Autumn, 

|2|  Whit*  lily,  13)  Sentimentol  (flotwor*),  (4)  Coro¬ 
nation  (dinnerwor*). 

Oneida  Silversmiths 

(1)  CoiDKiMlty*  Silnrylati  Ajfk  ft)  OntiOrrifie  SUinltM 
(I)  NairtooM*'  Stanini  vfiv  (4)  OnaMa*  Oimaraara 


Bernico 


Of  the  many  projects  in  which  Ber¬ 
nice  .Milhnrn  Moore  is  involved,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  is  writing  a  source 
Itook  witli  Dr.  Wayne  Holtzman,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Director  in  C'harge  of  Research 
for  the  Hogg  Foundation  for  Mental 
Health.  The  material  will  he  based  on  ' 
findings  of  the  Texas  (a)operative  i 
^'onth  Stndy.  This  research  program 
was  undertaken  cooperatively  between  | 
14  Texas  colleges  and  nniversilies 
through  their  home  economics  depart¬ 
ments,  Home  and  Family  Living  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Texas  Edncation  .Agency, 
and  Hogg  Foundation.  A  stndy  of  13,- 
()()()  high  school  students  was  made  of 
their  concerns  and  attitudes  regarding  ; 
personal  and  family  living.  The  jnate- 
rial  has  already  Ix'en  used  in  planning 
the  state  cunicninm  guide  for  high 
.school  home  economics  teachers  in 
Texas.  The  hook  is  scheduled  for  fall 
publication.  See  Dr.  Moore’s  article, 
page  J3, 


Vera  Folconer 


\’era  Falconer  is  consultant  on  the 
production  of  a  new  .series  of  sound 
filmstrips  for  teaching  Spani.sh  through 
the  conversational  approach.  Last  year 
Mrs.  Falconer  assisted  on  a  series  for 
teaching  Fiench.  She  is  also  busy  with 
the  11th  .Vnimal  Scholastic  Teacher 
Film  and  Filmstrip  .Awards,  to  he  an¬ 
nounced  in  May.  See  article,  page  14. 

O  •  « 


Due  to  an  error  in  our  office,  the 
opening  sentence  of  the  article  “New 
Textile  Labeling  Law”  by  Jerome 
(^amplx'll,  February  issue,  was  incor¬ 
rectly  stated.  The  law  does  not  require 
that  lalx'ls  must  give  performance 
characteristics  and  maintenance  in¬ 
structions.  It  reipiires  only  that  fiber 
content  of  a  textile  product  be  stated. 


An  Award 
for  You? 

ALL  HOMEMAKING 
TEACHERS 

if7io  have  subscriptions 
for  20  or  more 

copies  of  Co-e^il  may  iHirticipate, 

$100  $75  $50 

lir^t  award  second  award  third  award 

^  rite  UH  a  letter  explaining; 
lioH  you  iiHe  Co-ed  in  your  linine 
eennoinieH  program.  For  the  hent 
three  lettern  to  the  (‘ditor  ami 
postmarked  not  later  than  mid¬ 
night.  April  .10,  1960:  $100  first 
awanl;  $7.5  seeond  award;  $.50 
third  award. 

Winners  will  he  notified  liefore 
May  :10,  1960. 

This  is  Part  4  of  the  contest 
which  started  in  Deeemher  anti 
was  eontinuetl  in  our  February 
ami  March  issues.  If  ytui  have 
I  alreatly  sent  an  entry  ami  it  tiiti 
not  win  an  aw  aril,  it  will  auto¬ 
matically  he  enteretl  in  the  .April 
contest,  closing  April  50,  mitl- 
night. 

AA  i liners  of  each  ctmlest  will  he 
notifietl  hy  mail.  Pri/e-winning 
entries  will  he  puhlishetl  in  Prac- 
lical  Home  Economies  Teacher 
!  Edition  of  C.o-ed  frtmi  time  to 
time  (see  next  month's  issue  for 
i  March  winners). 

I  If  ytni  tIitI  not  enter  the  l)e- 
I  cemher,  Fehruary,  or  March  ctm- 
!  lest  we  will  welcome  your  entry 
for  this  mtmth.  ’I'he  prizes  are  re- 
peutetl:  $100,  $7.5.  $.50. 

Kvery  letter  will  he  acknowl- 
j  etigetl.  Jiiilges  will  base  their  tle- 
cisions  on  ytmr  I'SE  tif  Co-ed  with 
your  stmlents. 

Send  entries  to: 

Ktlitor.  Co-ed.  5.3  \\  esl  12n<l  St.. 

New  York  .36.  N.  Y. 

*REMEMBER;  MAIL  BEFORE 
MIDNIGHT  APRIL  50,  I960 

Jmlgeii:  Dr.  llu/.cl  A«l«lison,  -iintislanl 
l‘rofe»»or  of  Home  Economicn.  Hunter 
Eollese,  !Seui  York,  1.;  Alrn.  (.ccilc 
Valiner,  Home  Economics  Teacher,  Stam¬ 
ford  High  School,  Stain  ford,  (.onn,; 
and  the  editors  and  staff  of  t.o-ed. 
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Teachers,  students - 
know  the  why  of  your 
best  washer  buy . . . 


This  Frigidaire  Custom 
Deluxe  3-Ring  Agitator 
Washer! 


You,  your  students,  their  families — 

can  own  this  Custom  Deluxe  Model 

WCD'60  in  any  of  5  colors  or  white,  for  as  little 

as  $3.11  a  week,  after  small  down  payment. 

Your  school  can  easily  own  one  with  the  liberal 

Frigidaire  School  Purchase  Plan. 


/  Frigidaire  3-Ring  Pump  Agitator 

\ 

Automatic 
Dispensers 

tor  bleach, 
detergent,  dye 
(Rinse  condi¬ 
tioner,  optional) 


Circulator  Ring 
guards  against 
tangling.  Keeps 
clothes  separated 


Energy  Ring  \ 
pumps  water 
and  suds 
thru  every  \ 
fabric 


Lint  Chaser 
Ring  pumps 
lint  out 


Special  wash-and-wear  care— 

For  Nylons.  Dacrons,  Acriluns,  a  separate 
cycle  gives  you  a  shortened  wash  time,  cold 
rinse,  and  slow  spin  speed  to  prevent  wrin¬ 
kling.  No  longer  need  you  wash  synthetic 
garments  or  delicates  by  hand. 


Heart  of  today’s  most  advanced 
wash  action  No  blades  to  tangle, 
stretch  or  catch  even  most  fragile  fabric's. 
Because  this  patented  3-Rini;  Agitator  pumps 
up  and  down  .  .  .  it's  rub-free,  hand-gentle. 
Yet  washes  clothes  reallv  clean. 


Safe  underwater  bleaching- 

(landy,  removable  disiienser  takes  either 
powder  or  liquid  bleach  when  you  need  it. 
Safely  dispenses  diluted  bleach  under  water 
at  just  the  right  time.  Self-cleaning.  No 
storage  fuss  or  odor. 


Safe,  clean  results  The  Frigidaire 
Washer  washes  clothes  thoroughly  clean  . . . 
lets  you  wash  many  hard-to-wash  fabrics 
w  ithout  worry.  Knits,  sheers,  foundation  gar¬ 
ments,  woolens.  See  your  Frigidaire  Dealer. 


Automatic  lint  removal  -There's  no 
lint  to  empty,  no  de^  ices  to  clean  after  doing 
a  wash  load  of  any  kind  in  the  Frigidaire 
Washer.  The  Lint  Chaser  Ring  floats  lint  out 
of  the  wash  through  90  exits  in  the  tub. 


Faster  drier  spin  Your  clothes  come 
out  practically  damp-dry  in  a  Frigidaire 
Washer  because  the  spin  is  faster  than  in 
other  automatics,  (ireater  water  extraction 
saves  you  oxer-all  drying  time. 


ADVANCED  APPLIANCES 

DESIGNED  WITH  YOU  IN  MIND 
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Teach  your  students 

HOOVER  CARE 

for  carpeting  and  rugs, 

furniture  and  draperies! 


NEW  HOOVER  CONVERTIBLE 


dances  out  deep-down  dirt 


NEW  HOOVER  CONSTELLATION 


the  cleaner  that 

WALKS  ON  AIR 

to  take  the  drag 
out  of  cleaning ! 


No  more  tugging  or  pulling  as 
with  ordinary  canisters.  The 
Constellation  follows  along  be¬ 
hind  you  on  its  own  air  stream. 
Telescoping  wand,  double-stretch 
hose,  sound  Hoover  construction 
make  it  the  finest  canister 
cleaner  you  can  use. 


Only  the  Hoover  “beats,  as  it  sweeps,  as  it  cleans” 
to  get  out  the  embedded  grit  that  damages  rugs. 
Hoover’s  exclusive  vibrating  action  literally 
dances  the  deep-down  dirt  to  the  surface 
where  it  is  swept  up  and  vacuumed  away. 


Automatic  Shift  gives  you  extra 
suction  for  attachments! 

For  cleaning  above  the  floor,  just  click 
in  the  converter,  and  the  motor 
automatically  shifts  into  high 
gear,  giving  you  extra  suction 
jx>wer.  And  the  cleaner  fol¬ 
lows  you  as  you  go.  It’s 
literally  two  cleaners 
in  one! 


For  informtition  on  Hoovr't  Spocial  Purchatm  Plan,  o"'l  for 
Educrnional  Matorial,  tond  in  tho  coupon  on  Page  41, 


THE  HOOVER  COMPANY,  North  Canton,  Ohio 

Moktr  of  Vacuum  Cloonort,  Eloctric  Floor  Wothort,  Floor  PolUhort  and  Sleom-Dry  Ironi. 


News  J 

Summer  Sessions  Announced 

Siiinincr  session  programs  arc  Ix  ing 
ottered  l)y  many  leading  colleges  and 
universities.  Many  classes  begin  in  June 
and  continue  for  ten  weeks.  Other 
courses  re(jnirt‘  from  one  to  six  weeks 
of  work.  .Now  is  the  time  to  write  to  the 
schools  of  vonr  choice  for  information. 

l’M\  ElisiTY  OF  AL.ASK.A.  Three 
workshops.  Family  Life  hy  Drs.  llarrv 
and  Bernice  .Moore— )nne  l'I-17.  (lloth- 
ing  Oonstruction— The  Bishop  .Method, 
jnne  2()-JnK  I.  .•\dvanced  Bishop  Cloth¬ 
ing  (a)nstniction  and  Methods  of  Teach¬ 
ing,  jnly  5-1.5.  Write  to  Lola  C.  Till\. 
chairman.  Division  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics.  I’nivi’rsity  ol  .Maska,  College. 
•Maska. 

UNIXEBSITY  OF  MINNESOTA. 
Full  course  offerings  during  1960  sum¬ 
mer  srvssion  including  Pattern  Design 
and  .Mteration  hy  Mary  Clarlson,  June 
1‘3-Inly  16.  Supervision  in  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  hy  Dr.  .Amy  jean  llolmhlade. 
June  13-jnly  16.  Home  Experience  and 
Extendetl  Employment  hy  Dr.  Marjorie 
Brown,  June  13-Jnly  16.  Special  Prob¬ 
lems  in  Crafts  hy  Bichard  .Abell,  Jmu' 
1.3-Jnly  16.  Modern  Fo<k1  Preparation- 
Principles  and  Practices  hy  Dr.  Joan 
Gordon,  Jnne  1.3-Jnly  16.  For  informa¬ 
tion  write  to  Boxanna  If.  F'ord,  pro¬ 
fessor,  School  of  Home  Economics. 
University  of  .Minnesota,  Institute  of 
.Agriculture,  St.  Paul  1,  Miime.sota. 

()BE(;0\  STATE  COLLEGE.  Six 
weeks  summer  session,  June  2()-Jnl\  29. 
Seminar  and  course  offerings  in  Belated 
.Arts;  Historic  (Costume  and  Textiles; 
Costume  Design;  Flat  Pattern  and 
Draping;  Child  Development,  P'amiK 

(Coutinued  on  page  10) 


DATES  TO  REMEMBER... 
APRIL 

Cereal  and  Milk  Spring  Festival 
I  April  Foal's  Day 
1 2  Passover 
1  7  Easter  Sunday 

MAY 

8  Mother's  Day 
30  Memorial  Day 

JUNE 

28-July  1  51st  annual  meeting  of  American 
Home  Economies  Association,  Denver, 
Colorado 

OCTOBER 

2-6  American  School  Food  Service  Assoclo- 
tion  meeting,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NOVEMBER 

6-9  Notional  Home  Demonstration  Agents' 
annual  meeting,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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identify 

these 

cuts 


called 


for 

Dry 

or 

Moist 

Cooking 

Methods 


FRISH 
l*i«  ciMpt 
*TewleHoiiit 
Centtr  c«t  loin 
roast  (T  ood 


FRISH 
Rib  chopt 
Coator  cot  loin 
roost  (rft  and  T 


*lottoHly  cbopf 
Spororibstt 

(rib  boMS  only) 


(with  dry  heat) 

oven  •roasting:  Roast  in  slow  oven  (325®F.)  on 
rack  in  low,  open  pan,  fat  side  up.  Do  not  sear  or 
add  water.  Use  meat  thermometer:  fresh  pork 
(well-done)— 186®F.;  smoked  pork— 160®F. 
oven-broiling:  Fresh  pork  is  never  oven-broiled. 
Cured  pork  may  be.  Preheat  broiler  to  degree 
required  by  your  range.  Slash  fat  edges  of  ham 
slice.  Broil  on  rack  3  inches  from  heat  until  well 
done.  Turn  once. 

pan-broiling  and  frying:  Thin  pork  chops  may 
be  pan-broiled  or  fried.  Thin  chops  and  cured 
pork  may  be  pan-broiled  in  heavy,  lightly  greased 
open  skillet.  Brown,  turning  to  cook  well  done.. 
Use  no  water.  Season.  To  pan-fry,  use  slightly 
more  fat. 


FRESH 

Hom 

Picsk  sbsaldsr 
Sbsoldar  stack  t 
*C«tiatst 
SMOKED 
Hom 

Haoi  slkt 
Pkaic  skeoidar 


FRESH 

lloda  tola  roost** 
Boston  bott** 
Skoiddor  stock 
SMOKED 
*Dcisytt 

(sbocldor  bott) 


see  Co-ed,  page  33,  for  another  J 

TEACHING  TOOL  from . . . 


•  Boneless  t  Cook  by  moist  heat 

**  Cook  by  dry  heat  Cook  by  moist  or  dry  heat  methods 


Our  109th  year 
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(with  moist  heat) 


braising:  Fresh  pork  may  be 
seasoned  or  dipi^ed  into  sea- 
•soned  flour.  Brown  slowly  in  a 
.small  amount  of  hot  fat,  turn¬ 
ing  to  brown  evenly  in  a  heavy 
skillet  or  kettle.  Add  herbs, 
spices  and  vegetables  for  addi¬ 
tional  seasoning,  and  a  small 
amount  of  liquid.  Some  cured 
pork  cuts  may  be  cooked 
covered  with  liquid.  Cover  and 
cook  until  fork-tender  on  top  of 
range  or  in  a  350'’F.  oven. 


L _ 

Direct  from  Meat  Headquarters 

%  Third  of  a  series 

these 

bones 


News 

(Continued  from  /wfiP  8) 

Kclutioiis,  Parent  Education;  Nutrition, 
F(kk1  Management,  Experimental  Cook¬ 
ery,  Nutrition  Hesearch;  Extension; 
Cafeteria  Management;  Home  Eco¬ 
nomies  Education.  Also  workshops  from 
June  2()-july  1  in  Understanding  Nur¬ 
sery  Sch(K)l  Children;  Teen-ase  Dating 
Prohlems  and  Early  Marriage;  F(M)d  for 
the  Family;  C.’urriciilum  Development. 
For  information  write  to  Director  of 
Summer  Session,  Oregon  State  College, 
D<‘pt.  C.7,  (auvallis,  Oregon. 

Sewing  Contest  Begins 

Cirls,  aged  10  through  21,  are  eligible 
to  try  lor  the  fahulons  prizes  offered  in 
the  Singer  Young  Stylemaker  contest. 
To  enter  the  contest,  each  girl  must  take 
eight  sewing  lessons  at  a  local  Singer 
Sewing  Center  and  make  a  dress  for 
herself  in  the  sewing  class.  Each  center 
will  select  winners  in  three  categories— 
’tween  division  for  girls  10-13  years, 
teen  division  for  girls  14-17  years,  and 
the  misses  division  tor  girls  lS-21  years. 
These  winning  dresses  will  Ire  Judged 
on  regional  and  national  levels.  Top 
prizes  raiigt*  from  $000  to  $1,000.  The 
top  winner  in  the  lS-21  group  will  also 
receive  a  trip  to  Paris  for  a  tour  of 


fashion  houses.  The  cxuitest  opens  on 
■April  18  and  registrations  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  through  .August  13.  Dresses  must 
be  completed  and  entered  in  the  con¬ 
test  by  .August  27. 

Youthpower  Congress  Meets 

Two  hundred  teen-agers  met  in  Chi¬ 
cago  recenth  to  .ittend  the  first  national 
youthpower  congress.  The  delegates 
were  selected  on  the  basis  of  special 
school  and  community  projects  the\ 
conducted  in  their  states.  A  full  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  importatice  of  fowl  and 
youth  was  planned  for  them.  The  fea¬ 
tured  speaker  was  Flzra  Taft  Benson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Many  edu¬ 
cators,  such  as  Dr.  F.  Eugenia  W'hite- 
head,  and  Dr.  Both  F.  Leverton  spoke 
Indore  the  group.  Hepresentatives  from 
busine.ss,  agriculture,  armed  forces,  and 
sports  told  of  the  need  lor  physical  fit¬ 
ness  and  optimum  health  to  succeed  in 
various  Helds. 

The  congress  was  the  climax  of  tin- 
Youthpower  Project  w  Inch  was  designed 
to  give  high  school  students  a  better 
understanding  of  nutrition  and  good 
eating  habits. 

Guide  to  Summer  Employment 

The  current  issue  of  the  summer 
placement  directory  which  lists  summer 


jobs,  projects  and  awards,  is  now  avail¬ 
able.  The  directory  is  prepared  for 
teachers,  profes.sors,  librarians,  and  col¬ 
lege  students.  Over  12,0(M)  opportunities 
are  listed  for  placement  throughout  the 
United  States  and  in  foreign  countries. 
Each  listing  includes  job  descriptions, 
dates  of  employment,  ((ualiHcations. 
salaries,  and  address  of  the  employer. 
There  are  man\  special  student  training 
programs,  and  also  permanent  openings, 
with  hundreds  of  firms. 

Students  and  teachers  may  purchase 
this  directory  for  $2,(K)  by  writing  on 
their  school  stationery  to  the  .Advance¬ 
ment  and  Placement  Institute,  Box  99N, 
Station  C,  Brooklyn  22,  New  York. 

European  Study  Tour 

Fashion  and  textiles  w  ill  be  the  theme 
of  a  six-week  study  tour  to  be  offered 
by  the  school  of  home  eeonomics  of 
Southern  Illinois  University.  The  tour, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  .Adeline  M. 
Hoff  man,  will  carry  eight  cpiarter  hours 
of  graduate  credit.  The  group  will  visit 
nine  couutries,  leaving  by  plane  from 
New  York  June  29  and  returning  .August 
14.  Total  cost  is  $1,29.5  which  covers 
tra\el,  hotels,  and  meals.  Further  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Hoff¬ 
man  at  the  university  in  Carbondale, 
Illinois. 


FREE  IDEA  BOOKLET 


for  sewing  with  Cotton  Bags  and  McCall’s  Patterns 


brighten  your  wardrobe  and  bolster 
your  budget  with  the  attractive  cot¬ 
tons  available  as  flour  sacks  and 
teed  bags.  Take  advantage  of  this 
inexpensive  fabric  source  when 
learning  to  sew. 

This  illustrated,  12-page  booklet  sug¬ 
gests  ideas  and  1960  McCall's  pat¬ 
terns  suitable  for  home  sewing  and 


class  projects.  Free  copies  are  avail¬ 
able  in  quantities  up  to  25  per  class 
or  group. 


Use  the  coupon  in  the  Service  Section 
of  this  magazine  or  write  direct  to; 


National  Cotton  Council, 
Dept.  Y,  Box  9906, 
Memphis  12,  Tennessee. 


••  / 
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NEW  STUDENT  CIRCULAR  FREE  in  any  quantity! 


This  fact -filled  4 -page  pamphlet  includes  the 
answers  to  these  questions,  plus  dozens  of 
additional  tips: 

Should  furniture  be  washed  at  house  cleaning  time? 
What’s  the  best  way  to  clean  woodwork  and  paneled 
walls? 

How  about  stubborn  stains  like  crayon  and  lipstick? 
Does  wall  tile  require  a  special  type  of  cleaner? 
Should  old  wax  be  removed  from  floors? 

Should  wood  floors  be  washed  at  house  cleaning  time? 
How  do  you  clean  plastic  upholstery  on  furniture? 


JOHNSON  S 


To  order 


What  about  plastic-coated  accordion-fold  doors? 
Can  self-adhesive  vinyl  surfaces  be  cleaned  with  wax? 
Is  there  a  way  to  clean  and  brighten  laminated  plastic? 
Can  spots  be  removed  from  laminated  plastic? 
What’s  the  best  way  to  get  stubborn  soil  off 
appliances? 

What’s  the  best  way  to  clean  keys  on  pianos? 

How  should  you  take  care  of  marble? 

Is  there  an  easy  way  to  keep  metal  surfaces  looking 
bright  and  clean? 

Are  there  any  tricks  about  cleaning  shelves  in 
cupboards?  __ 

Consumer  Education  Director 
Johnson’s  Wax,  Racine,  Wis. 
your  free  copies,  see  coupon  on  page  41  ' 
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PROTE  N 


essential  for 

growth  and  development 


With  other  nutrients,  protein  affects  the  differentiation  of 
cells  during  development . .  .  participates  in  all  metabolic 
processes  which  result  in  growth  . . .  and  is  stored  as  the 
structural  part  of  all  of  the  soft  tissues  of  the  body. 

In  relation  to  body  weight,  requirement  for  protein  . . . 
expressed  as  such  or  as  essential  amino  acids  and  total 
nitrogen  ...  is  highest  during  infancy  . . .  slowly  decreasing 
as  rate  of  growth  decreases  until  adult  size  is  reached. 

During  pregnancy  and  lactation,  when  growth  is  supported 
by  maternal  tissues  . . .  protein  requirement  again  increases. 

Assuming  an  ideal  pattern  of  amino  acids  in  dietary  protein 
...  the  changing  minimum  requirement  has  been  expressed 
by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  in  gms.  of  protein  per 
kilogram  of  body  weight  as  follows  ...  1.76  from  birth 
to  3  months  ...  1.21  from  3  to  6  months  . . .  0.95  from 
6  to  9  months  . . .  0.77  from  9  to  1 2  months  . . .  0.54  from 
I  to  6  years  . . .  0.50  from  7  to  9  years  . . .  0.44  from  10  to 
1 2  years  . . .  0.42  from  1 3  to  1 5  years  . . .  0.35-0.36  for  girls 
and  boys  16  to  19  years  . . .  0.44  during  the  second  half 
of  pregnancy  . . .  and  0.56  during  lactation  with  850  ml.  of 
milk  secreted  daily. 

Assigning  a  biological  value  of  79  to  cow’s  milk,  the 
requirements  change  respectively  to  . . .  2.23,  1.53,  1.20, 

0.97,  0.68,  0.63,  0.56,  0.53,  0.44  to  0.46,  0.56  and  0.71  grams 
of  cow’s  milk  protein  required  per  kilogram  of  body  weight 
. .  .  from  birth  until  20  years  of  age  . . .  and  during 
pregnancy  and  lactation. 

As  increasing  amounts  of  high  quality  protein  are  fed  to 
children,  the  amino  acid  pattern  of  the  diet  decreases  in 
importance.  As  long  as  the  biological  value  of  the  protein 
of  a  diet  falls  above  60,  the  amino  acid  pattern  is  not 
critical ...  for  amino  acid  requirements  can  readily  be 
satisfied  if  enough  protein  is  eaten. 

Milk  is  man’s  first  dietary  source  of  protein  . . .  providing 
the  total  protein  needs  during  the  first  months  of  life. 

One  quart  of  milk  daily  can  provide  the  pre-school  child 

up  to  85  percent  of  his  protein  allowance _ and  the 

teen-age  youth  one-third  to  one-half  of  his  protein  allowance. 


The  nutritional  statements  made  in  this  advertisement 
have  been  reviewed  by  the  Council  on  Foods  and  Nutri¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  found 
consistent  with  current  authoritative  medical  opinion. 


Since  1915. ..promoting  belter  health  through  nutrition  research  anj education 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

A  non-profit  organization 

111  NORTH  CANAL  STREET  •  CHICAGO  6.  ILLINOIS 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  IS  ONE  OF  A  SERIES.  REPRINTS  ARE  AVAILABLE  UPON  REQUEST 
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S^8-- _ _ 


A  Sociologist  Looks  at 


Homemaking  Education 


How  can  it  help  with  the  problems  of  teen-age  marriages— early  parenthood- 

working  mothers— money  management?  Does  course  content  need  re-examination? 


HOMEMAKlNCi  education  is  a  syntliesi/.ei  ot  new 
knowledge  tor  use  l)\  the  tainil>.  It  is  a  cataKtic 
agent  lor  continnons  improvement  ot  lil(‘  within  the  home, 
beginning  with  care  ot  the  intant  and  encompassing  the 
entire  life  span.  Through  this,  the  rich  productivity  of  the 
.sciences  and  of  technology  is  transferred  into  family  li\ing. 

Families  are  a  primary  source  of  both  atfilndes  and  emo¬ 
tional  tone  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
as.sets  of  this  country  have  Ix-en  its  imagination,  courage, 
and  willingness  to  tackle  any  problem  no  matter  how  dif¬ 
ficult.  These  (pialities  have  been  the  essence  ot  creativity 
through  which  a  continent  has  been  .settled,  and  the  high¬ 
est  standard  of  living  on  earth  achieved;  and  through  which 
the  most  rewarding  philosophy  of  life— the  dignilv  .md 
worth  of  all  men— has  been  brought  ever  closer  to  n‘ali/,a- 
tion.  .\ttitndes  couplerl  with  productive  anti  creative  emo 
tions  such  as  these  are  learned  from  families,  from  teachers, 
fiom  ministers,  anti  from  all  important  others  in  the  lives 
ot  children  and  youth. 

('an  the  vvorltl  leader  ot  tree  nations,  the  I'nited  .Stales 
ot  America,  affortl  any  less  than  cvrnj  opportunity— at  home, 
at  school,  at  church— for  future  homemakers  to  learn  the 
essential  attitudes  in  preparation  for  rearing  their  own 
children?  Can  this  nation  through  its  .schords  afford  to  edu- 

By  BERNICE  MILBURN  MOORE 

Dr.  Moore  is  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Conniitiuitij  Vro- 
f^iatns  and  Professional  I'.dncation,  The  llotm  T’onndation 
for  Mental  Health,  and  Cotisnitant,  Home  and  Fttmihj  Life 
I'.dncation.  Texa.'.  State  Department  of  Ldneation. 


cat<-  tor  e.xcelletjce  in  every  are.i  except  in  homemaking, 
|)arenthood,  family  living,  personality  development,  and 
effective  interpersonal  relations?  .\nd  the.se,  of  course,  com¬ 
prise  the  over-all  curriculum  content  of  home  economics 
education  tor  high  school  u)uth. 

Some  Family  Facts 

It  this  were  not  enough  to  demand  ipiality  and  e.xcelleiice 
in  high  school  preparation  tor  family  living,  other  factors 
enter  in  as  well.  W  hile  there  is  a  tremendous  demand  for 
women  in  the  labor  market,  this  in  no  way  removes  them 
trom  the  imperatives  of  homemaking  over  family  living.  Tlx* 
.\merican  (ionncil  on  Kdneation  has  recently  stressed  that 
the  lives  ot  women  in  the  nation  are  no  longer  the  dichot¬ 
omy  ot  marri.(ge-parenth(M)d  or  employment  outsi<le  the 
home,  it  is  a  ctimbination  of  marriage,  parenthooii,  and  em- 
plovment  outside  the  home. 

Hare  is  the  modern  woman  who  spends  her  tnll  time  in 
homemaking  t.isks,  save  when  her  children  are  verv  vonng. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  some  98  per  cent  of  the  women 
in  the  n.ition  will  within  the  next  decade  have  workt'd  in 
p.iid  emplovnient  at  some  periinl  in  their  lives.  Hather  than 
these  facts  pointing  towarvl  less  need  tor  education  in  home¬ 
making,  they  suggest  more  is  desirable  in  this  area  of  edu¬ 
cation  tor  all  young  women  in  order  that  they  mav  carry 
their  dual  responsibilities  with  greater  ease  and  without 

s. icriliee  of  essential  values  in  home  living  with  theii 

t. imilies. 

Wliether  it  is  good.  I)ad,  or  of  no  major  eonse«jn«'nee, 
marri.ige  is  (Hcnrring  in  the  Ihiited  States  at  earlier  .iges 
(Continued  on  pane  II) 
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These  silhouettes  from  film  strip,  "Line  in  Your  Wardrobe,"  set  the  stage  for  a  fine  study  of  dressing  each  figure  type. 


Teaching  Good  Grooming? 

This  Roundup  of  Visual  Aids  Will  be  Valuable 
By  VERA  FALCONER 


IN  I  HK  FIKl.l)  III  goiid  ^i(U)iiiiii)'  tliorc  an*  many  moii* 
filmstrips  than  movii's  and  more  material  concrrncd  \\  itli 
rlotliin^  than  with  any  other  aspeet.  Most  nselnl,  especially 
if  yon  haven’t  nineh  class  time,  are  those  aids  which  have 
an  over-all  theme  and  consider  nian\  dificKMit  aspects  of 
I'roomin^  in  one  film  or  strip. 

(aironet  lists  three  films  ( BinW  or  color,  II  mins,  each), 
all  ol  which  are  excellent.  Good  Grootiiiii^  for  Girls  is  one 
III  my  favorites  heeanse  basic  principles  are  presented  in  a 
inanner  whiih  will  a|)peal  to.  In*  understood  hy,  .md  ac- 
lepted  hy  teen-aire  Kiris.  .\nne  spends  an  *‘veninK  with 
Koseniary,  whom  she  has  always  admired.  From  her,  .Anne 
learns  that  this  attractiveness  is  the  re*snlt  ol  .>  earefnlK 
|)laiined  and  lollowed  routine— care  ol  w.irdrohe,  attention 
to  hair,  nails,  teeth,  posture,  and  adherenc'c  to  sensihle 
health  roles.  .Simple  and  practical  basics,  with  main  h(‘l|)- 
Inl  little  hints. 

Uoti  to  lit-  Wi  ll  Giooiiud  strc-ss<*s  the  four  inndanientals 
i>ood  health,  Kood  posture,  elcsmliness,  and  ne.itness.  Two 
soiniK  people  im|)rove  their  ap|)earane(‘  hy  attention  to 
|)ro|)er  uroomiiiK  habits.  Not  as  mnch  Inn  .is  the  lornier, 
nor  as  eom|)rehensive,  hot  l.ictnal  .md  nselnl  for  both  boys 
.111(1  Ki'l''-  Afore  Dittos  for  Kiii/  shows  how  K'.iy  learns  that 

Mrs.  I'lilcourr  is  Director  of  the  Sdiola.stie  Miiniiziiies  Sit- 
tioiiiil  l  ihii  mill  I'iliiistriii  .Miiirils  Vronrum. 
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to  h.i\e  more  dates  she  most  practice  Kood  Kiooming  and 
develop  .1  |)leasinK  personality. 

Grooiiiiiii’  for  Girls  (six  filmstrips,  40-45  Irs.  each, 
\1e( haw -Mill)  treats  fundamentals  in  simple,  attractive 
ni.mner.  The  first  Von  mtd  Your  C'.rooiiiiiifi  outlines  the 
basic  elements,  points  np  the  importance  of  good  grooming, 
rhe  other  strips  demonstrate  and  discuss  the  how’s  and 
whv  ’s,  ineinding  cleanliness  and  proper  care:  Your  Clothing, 
)  oiir  luiee.  Your  I'igiire,  Yonr  Hair,  Your  Hands  and  Feet. 
Many  hints  thronghont,  such  as  method  of  applying  nail 
polish,  selection  of  fonndation  garments,  care  of  gloves. 

Individn.d  filmstrips  from  series  prodneed  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  .ire  also  verv  good  for  onr  purpose,  especi.dly  for 
ipiiek  introdnetion  or  re  view.  Polish  Up  Your  Per.sonalitij 
(  15  Irs.,  “Vonng  Homemaker  .Series,”  Society  lor  Visual 
Kdneation)  shows  how  a  tc'cn-ager's  personality  can  1k“ 
improved  by  proper  grooming,  p.iying  attention  to  voice, 
interests,  manners,  etc. 

.As  Others  See  Yon  (.A'A  frs..  “Fticpiette  Series,  ”  .Mc(iraw- 
Hill)  emphasizes  import.mce  of  personal  appearance; 
shows  how  posture,  health,  cleanliness,  and  grooming  are 
.ill  part  ol  m.iking  .1  good  impression.  Yon  Want  to  Look 
Hight  ( TA  Irs.,  “Business  Ktiipiette  Series,”  .McCiraw -I  lill) 
stresses  the  importance  of  looking  right  in  an  office;  gives 
tips  on  grooming  and  makeup;  emphasizes  becoiningness. 
natnrahiess,  .md  conservatism.  Personal  Appearance  (35 
frs..  color,  "(letting  .Along  with  Otlu'rs  Series,”  .McCIraw- 
II ill)  shows  the  import.mce  of  grooming  in  soci.il  relation- 
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Scene  from  the  new  color  film,  "It's  Wonderful  Being  a  Girl,"  shows  Linda  betore  she  learns  some  important  facts  about  life. 
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See  "What's  Your  Line?"  in  Co-ed 


'liilis;  covtTs  cleanliiifss,  neatnes.s,  posture,  appropriate 
oIothinjT. 

Striits  like  tiiese  have  the  added  advantage  of  pointing 
up  the  need  for  development  of  good  grooming  habits  for 
social  and  business  reasons,  as  a  part  of  go<Kl  manners, 
and  as  a  vital  factor  in  improving  one’s  |iersonahty. 


Making-up  should  be  under-played,  out  of  sight  of  the  audience. 


Clothing  and  Figure  Studies 

I  he  nevsesl  release  about  clothing  as  p.irt  t)l  itroper 
grooming  is  Line  in  Yonr  Wanirohe  (6S  frs.  filmstrip,  color, 
bee,  J.  (!.  Penney;  no  captions,  teacher’s  commentars  ).  This 
one  gcH's  into  the  whole  idea  of  line  (piite  thoroughly,  trying 
to  present  principles  of  design  and  the  importance  of  line 
as  an  element.  The  strip  was  produced  to  provide  a  basic 
framework  for  knowledgt'able  individual  clothing  selection. 
I’nity,  dominance,  balance,  proportion,  and  rhythm  are 
well  explained  in  terms  of  the  entire  ensemble.  Line,  sp.ice, 
color,  value,  and  texture  are  then  presented  briefly  as  eh-- 
ments  used  to  achieve  the  above.  Line  is  considered  as  the 
k(‘y  element. 

T\pes  of  line  are  illustrated  with  items  from  nature  or 
ever\(la\  objc'cts— the  sea,  Howers,  lences,  railroad  tracks. 
A  long  scijnence  and  not  too  pertinent  to  the  subh-ct  of 
line  in  clothing.  The  rest  of  the  strip,  about  half,  consists 
of  the  more  important  material;  Patt>  Perfect  with  a  per- 
fecth  proportioned  figure,  is  introduced.  Eight  figure  ty|)es 
are  shown  with  c'xcellent  data  on  methods  of  using  line  to 
improve  figure  apiH*arance,  emphasi/iug  good  points  and 
minimizing  the  bad.  A  fine,  sensible,  .md  useful  sequence 
on  handling  of  figure  problems  follows.  1  feel  that  thr  strip 
itself  tries  to  co\er  too  much  ground,  permitting  some 
vagueness  in  parts  of  the  first  half.  .An  amplification  of  the 
{Continued  on  pofie  45) 


In  "Mare  Dates  far  Key,"  Kay  learns  how  she 
can  develop  a  more  pleasing  personality. 


S#«  "Ice  Cream  Ginghams"  Co-ed 


the-Clock 


Round -the 


avid  tag  readers.  Each  one  should  lx*  studied,  then  filed 
away  carefully  to  refresh  the  memory  wheti  the  garment  is 
no  longer  new. 

Wash-and-wear  cottons  are  those  which  have  l)een  chemi¬ 
cally  treated  to  require  little  or  no  ironing  after  laundering 
and  drying  hy  normal  home  methods.  They  are  usually  labeled 
“minimum  care,”  “drip-dry,”  “no  iron,”  other  similar  terms, 
and  given  the  trademark  or  brand  name.  Merchandise  tagged 
with  an  ambiguous  mention  of  wash-and-wear,  but  no  spe¬ 
cific  identification,  may  not  live  up  to  your  expectations. 
Quality  wash-and-wear  cottons  can  lx*  washed  in  soap  or 
detergent  suds,  will  not  shrink  out  of  fit,  and  w  ill  dry  quickly 
and  sm(M)thly  after  rinsing.  Chlorine-ty  |X‘  bleaches  are  safe 
for  white  wash-and-wear  cottons  unless  the  tag  warns  against 
using  them.  Best  drying  results  are  usually  obtained  by  tum¬ 
bling  or  dripping  methods  rather  than  by  spinning  which 
may  set  deep  creases.  A  warm  iron  is  sufficient  for  the  touch- 
up  pressing  fastidious  women  give  to  their  wash-aiul-weai 
cottons. 

VN'rinkle-resistant  cottons  differ  from  wash-and-weai  cot¬ 
tons  in  that  they  are  chemically  treated  to  w  rinkle  less  during 


COTTON  is  the  most  versatile  of  fabrics,  ranging  in  tex¬ 
ture  from  the  sheer<‘st  chiffon  in  an  evening  dress  to  the 
hardy  denim  used  in  s|>orts  clothes.  It  has  strength,  soft¬ 
ness,  and  wonderful  washability .  In  the  last  few  years  cotton 
has  attained  high  standards  of  wash-and-w'ear  performance 
through  special  finishes  which  impart  to  this  tried  and  true 
natural  filn'i  many  of  the  properties  which  chemists  have 
built  into  the  man-made  fila'rs. 

The  w  ide  range  available  makes  it  especially  necessary  to 
know  something  about  cotton  in  order  to  shop  intelligentb . 
Hang  tags  tell  us  what  to  expect  of  a  piece  of  merchandise, 
and  e(|ually  important,  how  to  take  care  of  it.  We  must  be 


Round- 


actual  wear.  Tlie\  )»i’'i<‘rally  need  some  pressing,  but  like 
wash-and-wear  tlie\  recpiire  just  a  light  tonch-np  with  a 
warm  iron. 

Polished  cottons  are  those  with  a  surface  luster  which  can 
Im'  either  a  high  gloss  or  (piite  snlxlned.  The  luster  is  durable, 
having  been  fixed  by  resins  and  then  mechanically  buffed  to 
the  desiri-d  glossiness.  Polished  cottons  have  some  wrinkle 
resistance,  and  some  are  wash-and-wear.  M  any  rate,  press¬ 
ing  with  a  warm  iron  is  easy  and  (juick  on  such  cottons. 
Polished  cxrttons  can  lx*  washed  by  machine  or  by  hand. 
Prolonged  washing  cycles  and  w  ashing  machine  tangle  should 
be  avoided,  however.  The  fini.sh  makes  starching  nnneces- 
sar\,  although  yon  may  find  that  a  polished  cotton  garment 
w  ill  |x-rk  up  nicely  w  ith  light  starching  after  many  washings. 

Any  “durable”  finish  is  just  that.  .After  long  use,  many 
finishes  become  decreasingly  effective.  That’s  why  the  word 
“permanent,”  though  often  \ised  to  describe  a  particular  fin¬ 
ish,  may  constitute  a  slight  and  unintentional  exaggeration. 
“Durable”  is  often  a  much  more  accurate  description. 

Ootton  does  not  dry-clean  well.  It  needs  the  action  of  soap 
or  tletergent  suds  to  m.ike  it  l<x)k  and  feel  fresh  and  clean, 
and  to  reveal  the  color  in  all  its  vividness.  That’s  why  color¬ 
fastness  must  be  an  important  consideration  in  selecting  cot¬ 
ton  fabrics  or  garments.  Most  (piality  cottons  are  colored  by 
one  of  three  metlxxls— yarn-d\ed,  piece-dyed,  or  printed. 

(Continued  on  /xige  '39) 


Gaily  printed  cotton  bathing 
suit  from  Cobono  has  poncho 
that  con  double  os  o  skirt. 


Year  Cottons 


How  to  Select  and  Care  for  Different  Types 


Sleeveless  ensemble  of  Reeves  novelty  cotton  has 
weskit  trimmed  with  brass  buttons,  worn  over  on 
unpressed  pleated  skirt;  Melba  Hobson,  Mr.  Gee. 


Sleeveless  dress  and  matching  cardigan  Cone  Sanforized  navy  denim  is  mode  into 
in  Evergloze  cotton  knit,  by  Koret  o  crisp  little  tailored  suit  which  has 

of  California  just  loves  to  travel.  o  collar  and  blouse  of  striped  cotton. 
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By  FLORENCE  STASSEN 


Abundant  and  versatile  citrus  fruits 


SPRINCiTlME  otters  so  many  things.  Markets  are 
Insh  with  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Menus  are  planned 
around  produce  in  .season.  Food  tastes  better  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  and  families  sit  down  together  to  enjoy  all  the  goodness 
that  nature  provides. 

In  the  earliest  spring  months  we  see  an  abimdanee  of 
oranges  and  grapefrnit.  Flump,  juicy,  and  rich  in  nutrients, 
citrus  fruits  are  vital  to  health  and  well  being.  They  are  ex¬ 
cellent  sources  of  ascorbic  acid  which  is  essential  to  maintain 
optimum  health  of  tissues.  Since  the  IkkU  does  not  store 
ascorbic  acid,  a  minimum  of  75  to  100  mgs.  is  recpiired  daily. 
Oranges  and  grapefruit  can  supply  this  need.  .\s  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  nutritionally  aderjuate  diets  recommend  one  or  more 
servings  of  citrus  fruit  a  day. 

Fortuuateb,  citrus  fruits  are  versatile  and  can  be  iucor- 
por  'ted  into  the  diet  in  many  forms.  Beverages,  appetizers, 
main  dishes,  salads,  and  desserts  can  all  be  made  with  citrus 
fruits.  Ser\’e  them  as  juice,  as  a  salad,  w  ith  meats,  as  a  sauce, 
as  fruit  cups,  molded  in  gelatine  or  simply  an  naturel. 

A  bov\I  ot  oranges  makes  woudeiiul  finger  food  any  time 
ol  the  day.  Or  peel  and  slict*  oranges  and  grapelruit  and 
arrange  on  a  platti-r— good  lor  breakfast,  lunch,  or  dinner. 
If  \<)u  care  to  make  citrus  fruit  more  festive,  there  are  many 
attractive  ways  ol  serving  it.  Serve  wh«)le  peeled  oranges 
rolled  in  cinnamon  and  sugar  to  be  eaten  with  a  knife  and 
fork.  Or  peel  and  slice  oranges  and  garnish  with  coconut  for 
an  ambrosia.  One  of  our  favorite  desserts  is  cut  up  oranges 
tossed  vsith  sliced  banana  and  lightly  sprinkled  with  sugar. 
Broiletl  grapefruit  is  a  special  treat.  Cut  grapefruit  in  half 
and  loosen  the  sections.  Dribble  with  honey  or  sprinkle  with 
sugar  and  broil  until  topping  is  browned.  Serve  warm  for 
breakfast  or  dessert. 


I'nlted  Fre^h  Fruit  and  VeitHahlf  A:'«MK'ia(i<»n 

Tangy  fruit  punch  is  made  with  three  citrus  fruits.  It  is  given 
a  frothy  topping  by  shaking  the  juices  with  egg  white  and  ice. 


is  for  Citrus 


See  "The  Pick  of  the  Crop"  in  Co-ed 


Klorltlii  ('iirut  t^mimlsMlon 


A  large  tray  makes  a  nice  background  for  this  array  of 
oranges.  Whole  oranges  are  rolled  in  cinnamon  and  sugar. 


I'liltt**!  Kr«*^h  Knilt  mii*I  \  eKrUlilr  latiun 


Refreshing  orange  cream  pie  is  light  and  fluffy.  Garnish  It 
with  cream  and  grated  rind.  Serve  it  thoroughly  chilled. 


Interesting  variation  of  a  favorite  dessert  is  this  orange 
shortcake  made  with  biscuits,  fruit  sauce,  and  whipped  cream. 


may  be  featured  on  any  menu 


Buying  Tips 

1‘ri'sli  citrus  fruits  arc  available  throughout  the  year,  hut 
tlie\  are  best  from  October  to  June.  Frozen  and  canned 
citrus  products  may  he  used  advantajreously  at  any  time. 

The  Wilencia  orant»e  is  at  its  peak  of  perfection  now.  This 
variety  is  practical!)  seedless,  has  excellent  cpiality  juice,  and 
can  he  sectioned  easily.  It  has  a  fre.sh,  tangy  Havor  that 
hleiuls  heautifull)  with  oth»-r  foods. 

.\lwa\s  select  firm  fruit  and  keep  it  cold  for  In'st  nutritive 
\aliu‘  and  fullest  Havor.  Clolor  is  of  little  value  in  jud^iii)'  the 
tpialify  of  an  or.im'e,  since  oranges  with  considerable  green 
tint  may  he,  and  usually  are.  fully  ripe.  .Many  shippers  arti- 
Keially  color  the  orange  peel  w  ith  a  harmless  dye  which  does 
not  aHect  the  ipiality.  Such  fruit  must  he  stamped  “(.’olor 
arlded.”  Oranges  w  Inch  are  russeted  are  just  as  gocnl  as  the 
brightly  colored  oranges  of  the  same  variety.  Most  citrus 
fruit  is  washed  and  much  is  polished.  The  process  has  no 
effect  on  Havor. 

Thin  skinned  grapefruit  are  still  available,  hut  the  .su|)ply 
will  diminish  with  the  coming  of  summer.  .Most  varieties 
h.ive  few  seeds.  There  is  little  or  no  diHerence  hetwt'en  white 
and  pink  Heshed  fruit.  The  pink  fruit  is  a  mutation  of  the 
white  variety.  However,  tliere  is  the  Hurgundy  grapefruit 
w  Inch  has  a  pronounced  red  blush,  det'p  pink  Hesh,  has  few 
seeds  and  is  cpiite  sweet.  This  is  available  in  most  areas  from 
OctolK'r  to  June.  The  buying  guides  are  similar  to  that  for 
oranges.  The  fruit  .should  be  plump  and  firm. 

.\void  citrus  fruit  that  is  puffy  or  spongy  and  light  since  it 
lacks  juice.  Do  not  buy  fruit  that  has  any  soft  areas,  is  punc¬ 
tured,  or  moldy.  Wilted,  shriveled,  or  Habby  fruit  is  un¬ 
desirable.  iRccipes  on  page  40) 
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I'nlted  Frt'i'h  Fruit  aii'l  VrKi'taihlr  AniturUtlun 

Nutritious  orange  pudding  features  milk  and  eggs.  The  cus¬ 
tard  is  baked,  topped  with  meringue,  garnished  with  oranges. 
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Make  It  Spring-Bright 


The*  (lye  dispenser  is  completely  automatic.  The  homemaker 
never  gets  her  fingers  in  the  dye  solution  or,  for  that  matter, 
even  wet. 

Select  a  hot  water  wash  and  a  cold  water  rinse.  Set  the 
load  selector  for  a  normal  or  full  fill  to  insure  enough  water 
for  the  clothes  to  move  about  freely  during  the  coloring 
prcK-ess.  Set  the  controls  for  a  complete  cycle  for  sturdy 
materials.  For  lightweight  and  delicate  garments,  shorten 
the  agitation  time.  As  the  washer  g(K*s  through  its  cycle,  the 
clothes  will  he  evenly  dyed,  rinsed,  and  in  just  about  25  or 
•'30  minutes,  ready  for  the  dryer. 

To  clean  the  washer  afterwards,  let  the  machine  proceed 
through  a  full  cycle  with  *4  cup  of  detergent  and  5*  cup  of 
li<juid  bleach  in  the  dispenser.  Following  the  cycle,  wipe 
out  the  tub.  .Make  sure  that  spillovers  are  wiped  off  the 
washer  top  or  countertop  promptly. 

The  use  of  dye  opens  up  so  many  new  avenues  for  stretch¬ 
ing  the  household  dollar.  For  instance,  here’s  a  clever  trick 
that  will  save  money  and  make  a  hit  w  ith  the  teen-age  Miss 
at  the  same  time.  Make  a  “shirty-nighty”  out  of  a  man’s 
cast-off  shirt.  All  that  is  needed  is  the  shirt,  alxnit  two  yards 
of  cotton  niflling,  and  a  package  of  all-purpose  dye.  Here’s 
how  to  go  about  it. 

Hemove  collar  and  sleeves  from  shirt,  cutting  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  seam.  Do  not  remove  the  neckband.  By 
cutting  as  close  as  possible  to  the  seam,  it  may  not  lx*  neces¬ 
sary  to  further  finish  the  edges. 


ONE  OF  THE  MO.ST  popular  homemaking  ideas  of  the 
year  is  the  use  of  the  automatic  washer  to  dye  house¬ 
hold  items.  Homemakers  are  finding  that  for  a  few  cents 
worth  of  dye,  they  can  brighten  faded,  but  still  serviceable 
items  such  as  Inxlspreads,  shag  rugs,  curtains,  and  towels. 
Such  things  are  expensive  to  replace  and  the  majority  ol 
homemakers  with  an  eye  on  the  household  budget  can 
appreciate  salvaging  $15  or  $20  worth  of  Ix'dspreads  or 
rugs  for  a  half-dollar’s  worth  of  dye. 

.\utomatic  machine  dyeing  is  simple,  quick,  and  effective. 
Because  the  dye  is  dispensed  automatically  underwater,  the 
results  are  always  the  same— uniform  CHdoring  without 
streaks.  Nearly  any  garment  or  household  item  can  Ik*  given 
a  colorful  new  lease  on  life  at  any  time.  All  the  homemaker 
has  to  do  is  follow'  a  few  simple  directions. 

Drop  clothes  loosely  into  the  washer  tid).  Make  sure  that 
they  are  clean  and  free  of  stains  beforehand.  Four  all¬ 
purpose  dye  powder  right  from  the  package  into  the  dye 
dispenser  cup  of  the  washer,  then  place  the  dispenser  con¬ 
taining  the  d\e  inside  the  agitator. 

With  the  automatic  dye  dispenser  there  is  no  need  to 
dissolve  the  dye  before  acfding  it  to  the  filled  tub,  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  strain  the  dye  solution  through  cheesecloth. 


A/i.vs  Huck  is  home  economics  director  jor  the  Frifiidaue 
Division  of  General  Motors  Corp.,  Dmjton,  Ohio 


Automatic  dyoittf  is  sim{»lo 
and  quick.  Fla^s  tho  dyo  in 
tho  disponsor  and  tko  wosh* 
Pr  will  do  all  tko  work. 


It  is  simple  to  dye 
household  textiles 
in  the  automatic 
weeing  machine 


•o  suro  tko  fabric  to  bo 
dyod  is  ctonn  and  froo  of 
sfains  boforo  troatinf  it 
rJo  iko  automatic  dyo  botk. 
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Ploc*  H»«  4v«  di»p«na*r  in 
position.  S*t  th*  cyci*  f*r  o 
wrmtil  nr  heavy  woth  load. 


Um  woth,  rinM.  ood  >via  cyclo*  for  dyain«. 


Never  everleart 
by  ninninf  H  h 


Clean  washer 
4:  Wipe  ep  spills. 


with  Color 


Sfitc'li  ruffling  around  neckband  and  arinlioles.  .Make  a 
piKk«'t  from  extra  material.  The  pocket  should  1h‘  the 
s.une  shape  as  the  conventional  shirt  pocket,  but  smaller. 
(About  three  inches  by  four  inches  is  large  enough.) 
Stitch  the  pocket  over  printing  (sizes,  lots,  etc.)  on  front 
shirt  tail.  Wash  the  ’‘shirty-nighty”  to  be  sure  it  is  cle.ui 
Old  free  of  stains.  Dye  it  automatically  in  the  washer. 

Spring  housecleauing  sometimes  brings  on  tbe  desire  lor 
Iresh  colors.  Whole  room  color  schemes  can  Im*  changed 
easib.  (airtains  or  drapes,  throv\-rngs,  .md  such,  r  an  1h‘ 
machine  dyed  and  dried.  It  is  also  fun  to  f.ice-lift  the 
l».ithroom  b\  d\(’ing  old  towels  in  fresh  spring-like  eolbrs. 

Tips  for  Dyeing  Fabrics 

lU’inoxe  .ill  spots  and  stains— cloth  should  be  clean. 

I'se  hot  water— 1 10°  to  100°  F. 

\lwa\s  wash  dyed  fabrics  separately,  nevei  with  mixed 
loads,  to  avoid  staining  other  clothes. 

Don't  dye  woolens  in  the  washer— the  agitation  will  r-ause 
'.hrinkage. 

Sr’lection  of  color  .ind  .nnount  of  dye  will  Ik*  determfued 
b\  original  color  and  size  of  the  item  to  be  treateil. 

.As  in  an\  methiKl  of  dyeing,  lace  trim  max  not  dye  the 
s.nne  color  as  the  rest  of  the  garment. 

Cailor  remover  is  not  recommended  for  use  in  washer.  It 
reipiires  a  simmering  temperaturr-  and  it  must  lu-  done  in 
a  utensil  over  direct  heat. 


Cute  nightgown  is  made 
from  a  man's  shirt.  Cut  off 
the  collar  and  sleeves.  Trim. 
Then  dye  a  gay  <^olor 
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Every  Eighth  Baby  Is  Born  to  a  Girl  in  Her  Teens 
This  Puts  Fresh  Emphasis  on  the  Importance  of  Teaching  Good  Nutrition 


Healthy  Mothers— Healthy  Babies 


By  IVA  BENNETT 


Most  l>alm*s  arc*  born  to  relative!)  >0011^  mothers.  W’lien 
tlie  mother  is  health),  this  is  advantageous  to  both 
mother  and  eliild.  Not  only  are  the  hazards  ol  maternitv 
lowest  among  younger  women,  but  the  chances  are  ver) 
high  that  they  will  live  to  raise  their  children  to  maturil). 
In  addition,  they  are  likely  to  be  able  to  enjoy  their  graiul- 
children  and  even  their  great-grandchildren 

The  195S  Vital  Statistics  Special-Reports  includes  a  table 
depicting  the  “Proportion  ol  Births  by  Age  of  Mother  and 
Order  of  Live  Births”  in  the  I’nited  States  in  1956.  This 
shows  that  one  of  every  eight  babies  has  a  teen-age  mother. 

Is  the  average  girl  lortifying  her  bod)  with  the  proper 
nutrition  during  her  high  school  )ears  lor  the  demands  ol 
motherhood  which  may  occur  in  her  later  teens  or  earl) 
twenties?  What  are  we  as  teachers  doing  to  interest  her  in 
good  nutrition  practices? 

In  this  country,  it  appears  that  in  .dl  strata  of  society,  the 
adolescent  girl  has  the  poorest  diet  ol  any  member  of  the 
lamily.  The  urge  to  keep  her  slender  figure  and  her  com- 

iniiiiiiiiiini  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiliitiiiimik  h'kii  i. ... 

Mrs.  Bennett  is  a  nutritionist,  Bnrean  of  Nutrition,  Setv  York 
City  Department  of  Health,  and  nntrition  considtant  on 
Practical’s  staff. 


pnlsive  desire  to  imitate  others  in  her  group  often  results 
in  a  relusal  to  eat  nutritions  foods  at  home.  Vet  she  snacks 
fre(juentl)  at  the  gathering  places  of  her  group,  .^s  a  result, 
she  is  likely  to  have  a  decidedl)  unbalanced  diet.  The 
snacks  eaten  are  nsnall)  high  in  starches,  sugars,  and  fats 
w  Inch  ruin  the  appetite.  These  foods  do  not  satisfy  the  body’s 
demands  for  lood,  therefore  more  snacks  are  indulged  in, 
often  causing  oln-sit).  I  he  girl  is  malnourished  aiul  this  state 
of  undernourishment  not  only  allects  her  health  during 
adolescence,  but  also  in  later  years. 

review  of  a  recent  article  entitled  ‘‘Diets  ol  Post-adoles¬ 
cent  Young  Women,”  b)  Pegg)  (aooke  Fr)  ,  ma)  arouse  the 
teen-ager  to  her  own  needs.  A  dietary  study  was  conducted 
at  the  Fors)th  Dental  Infirmar)  tor  Children  in  Boston,  with 
144  girls  who  were  training  for  dental  liygiene  work.  Their 
ages  a\eraged  lu'tween  IS  and  25  years.  Kaeh  girl  kept  a 
detailed  record  of  her  food  intake  for  seven  days  including 
the  approximate  size  of  servings  and  of  all  the  food  eaten. 
When  these  diet  histories  were  anal)zed  as  to  nutrient  con¬ 
tent,  caleium  and  iron  were  clearly  the  nutrients  consumed 
in  least  amounts.  .Mso  there  were  relative!)  tew  good  intakc-s 
of  calories,  protein,  thiamine,  and  riboflavin.  The  intakes  ol 
(Continued  on  page.  35) 
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Pineapple- 
i  Coconut 
'  Delight 


*  UGHT  N  LUSCIOUS 
^RVEMANY  WAYS 


PERFECT  ILLUSTRATION  OF 
A  BASIC  MULTIPURPOSE  RECIPE! 


New  “Pineapple-Coconut  Delight”!  Easy  to  demonstrate  (and  enjoy)  several  variations  in  just  one  class  |)eriod 
—with  our  helpful  full-color  fX)ster  (17  x  20  inches)  picturing  3  glamorous  uses— and  a  colorful  folder  giving 
this,  and  two  additional  reciiies  made  with  Knox  Unflavored  Gelatine  and  Carnation  Instant  Nonfat  Dry  Milk. 


And  look  at  some  of  the  discussion  topics  you  can  develop ! 


REAL  FLAVORS  BEST— Nature’s  own  flavors 
have  “balance”  and  subtle  “overtones” 
•  never  equalled  in  factory  flavorings. 


ECONOMY— wise  choice  of  modern  ingre¬ 
dients  can  give  quality  results  without 
high  cost. 


LOW-CALORIE  INGREDIENTS  — nutritional  science 
shows  how  to  produce  many  foods  with  regulated 
total  caloric  content  PLUS  valuable  minerals, 
proteins,  vitamins  AND  “lightness.” 


QUICK-AND-EASY— today’s  food  processing 
methods  give  even  better  kitchen  results  than 
grandmother  knew,  take  less  time  and  trouble. 


VV  I  Let  us  send  you  free  from  Knox  our  full-color, 
■  17  X  20",  “Pineapple-Coconut  Delight”  poster 

for  your  classroom  wall— and  a  colorful  Knox-Carnation 
recipe  folder  for  each  class  member. 

Order  your  “Pineapple-Coconut  Delight”  poster  and  fold¬ 
ers  today  from  the  coupon  section  of  this  magazine. 

Also  available  free  to  Home  Economics  teachers— one 
demonstration  package  of  Knox  Untlavored  Gelatine.  Just 
write  to  Home  Economics  Teacher  Service,  299  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


VARIETY  APPEAL— variations 
in  texture,  color,  flavor  combi¬ 
nations  all  renew  interest,  make 
menus  more  appetizing. 


Educational  Department  KNOX  GELATINE,  INC.  Johnstown,  N.  Y, 
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ver  2,OCXD  years  ago  Roman  emperors 


dined  on  dressed  lettuce  served  on  plates  of 


gold.  Years  later  salads  spread  to  Spain  and  France,  were 


''v  introduced  to  England  /■T  H  by  Catherine  of  Aragon^^^^P  when  she  married 
Henry  VIII.  Special  salad  greens  were  even  imported  from  the  South 

to  please  the  royal  bride’s  palate. 


here  are  4  main  kinds  of  salad:  ■■appetizer  salads,  served  as  first  course 


and  designed  to  whet  the  appetite; 


SALAD  ENTREES,  for  a  meal  on  a  plate;  and 


DINNER  SALADS,  accompanying  the  main  course; 

DESSERT  SALADS,  effective,  easy. 


resh,  crisp  greens  are  a  must  for  good  salad.  Wash  thoroughly  and  towel  dry  before 

serving.  For  variety,  try  spinach,  endive,  and  romaine  as  well  as  lettuce. 


There's  a  time  and  place  for  every  salad.  Serve  light  salads  with  hearty 
meals,  TART  salads  with  fish,  hearty  salads  for  the  main  course. 
FRUIT  SALADS  are  especially  good  as  appetizers,  meat  accompaniment  or  dessert. 


ook  what  you  can  order  free  . . .  from  Cling  Peach  Advisory  Board 

l  CLING  PEACH  AND  FRUIT  COCKTAIL  RECIPES:  Reprints  Of  opposite  page. 

J  COLOR  MOVIE  OR  FILM  STRIP:  History  of  peaches.  Modern  growing  and  canning  of  California  clings.  The 
preparation  and  serving  of  cling  peach  and  fruit  cocktail  dishes,  movie:  16  mm.,  20  min.  Voice  commen¬ 
tary.  FILM  STRIP:  Same  material  for  35  mm.,  strip  film  projector.  Voice  on  33*s  rpm  record.  Mimeographed 
script  also  available. 


3  TEACHER’S  MANUAL:  Brief,  Complete  facts  and  practical  recipes  using  canned  cling  peaches  and  fruit 
cocktail.  Demonstration  plans,  home  assignments. 

4  FULL-COLOR  WALL  POSTER:  Cling  peach  dishes.  The  recipes  are  in  large  type,  no  brand  names  used. 

3  MIMEOGRAPH  STENCIL:  X  11  With  buying  facts,  class  and  home  projects,  suggestions  for  use. 


TURN  TO  COUPON  SECTION  TO  ORDER  VOURS  NOW  •  CLING  PEACH  ADVISORY  BOARD  •  153  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  5,  CALIF. 
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canned  yling  Caches  and  ^ruit  Qocktail 


are  your  best  friends  in  the  salad-making  department!  Picked  at  the  height  of  flavor,  these  choice 
fruits  are  all  cut  and  ready  to  use.  Here  are  five  ways  to  use  canned  cling  peaches  and  fruit  cocktail 


m  salads.  They’re  quick,  pretty  to  look  at,  and  delicious.  Clip  recipes  below  and  use  them  soonl 

+- 

Drain  1  -  *‘2.\  can 
fruit  cocktail. 

Simmer  syrup 
with  1  -  3  in.  stick 
cinnamon  and  1  t. 
each  whole  cloves 
and  allspice  for 
10  minutes.  Strain 
out  spices  and 
add  water  to  make 
3^  c.  liquid. 


Spicy  fruit  ring 


Heat  liquid. 
Meanwhile,  soften 
2  envelopes  gelatin 
in  Js  c.  fresh  lemon 
juice.  Dissolve  in 
heated  liquid  and 
cool  till  slightly 
thickened.  Fold  in 
fruit  cocktail. 


cling  peach  halves 
and  nutted  cream  cheese 

Pretty  and  delicious!  Add  2  T.  cream  to  1-(3  oz.) 
pkg.  cream  cheese  and  blend  well.  Form  into  6 
small  balls,  roll  balls  in  chopped  nuts  and  place 
In  peach  hollow.  They’re  fun  at  parties  — for  chil¬ 
dren  and  grown-upsl 


peach  cottage  cheese  melba 

Place  drained  cling  peach  slices  on  frosty  mound 
of  cottage  cheese.  And  top  with  fresh  berries  for 
dinner  salad— or  with  Jam  for  desserti 


Turn  into  BH  inch 
ring  mold  and  chill 
until  firm.  Unmold 
and  garnish 
with  salad  greens. 
Fill  ring  with 
turkey  or  chicken 
salad.  Wonderful 
for  parties  t 


T 


salad  buffet 

Every  one  makes  his  own  salad.  Lay  out  big  bowls  of 
cottage  cheese  and  cling  peach  slices  surrounded  with 
smaller  bowls  filled  with  toppings  —  chopped  nuts, 
grated  carrots,  raisins,  slivered  ginger.  A 'do-it-yourself' 
salad  that’s  easy  on  hostess  and  fun  for  guests. 


Soften  one  env.  unfl.  gelatin  (1  T.)  In  1  c.  cold  water 
and  dissolve  over  hot  water.  Blend  In  H  c.  may¬ 
onnaise  and  1  c.  whipped  cream.  Fold  in  1-#2>5  can 
fruit  cocktail  and  2  T.  lemon  Juice.  Chill  till  firm 
in  individual  molds.  Serve  either  with  ham  or  as 
a  dessert  salad. 


frozen  fruit  salad 
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"Tmclf&t  ^ujQAjth 


Winning  Letters  in 
^How  I  Use  Co-ed  '  Contest 


Helps  my  Girls— Keeps  me  Young 

I  use  Co-ed  in  three  ways:  (  1 )  as 
a  means  of  adjusting  my  thoughts  to 
teen-age  thoughts,  (2)  as  a  motivator 
for  iH-giimiiig  a  new  unit,  (3)  as  an 
extra  source  of  information  on  any  unit 
we  happen  to  he  studying. 

W’e  te.ichers  tend  to  Ios<-  our  ja-r- 
spective  on  youth  as  we  advance  in 
years.  We  often  expi-ct  onr  students  to 
think  and  act  like  adults,  when  actually 
they  are  .still  children.  \  thorough  n‘ad- 
ing  of  each  issue  of  Co-cd  brings  me 
nj)  to  date  on  what  our  teen-agers  are 
really  interested  in,  because  each  arti¬ 
cle  is  slant(‘d  to  youths’  interests. 

S|M*cifically,  f  mention  the  article 
“The  Fntper  Shopper”  in  the  February 
’bO  issue.  'I'oo  often  I’ve  found  mysell 
l)rojecting  my  girls  into  their  fntnrt's 
.IS  honu'inakers,  thereby  forgetting  the 
non  which  is  (‘(pi.illy  important.  This 
article  brings  up  information  I  n(‘vei 
thought  of  going  over  with  m\  girls. 
hlindK  assuming  they  somehow  had 
piiked  up  this  knowledge  “out  of  tiu- 
.lii .’” 

The  articles  on  d.iting,  "The  (iirls 
Sound  Off,”  and  “Tin*  Boys  Sound 
Off  ai«‘  prieek'ss  to  me.  I'hes  bring 
back  my  dating  davs  and  servi*  to 
remind  me  how  important  this  subject 
is  to  our  t»*en-agers.  You  see,  Co-cd 
k«*eps  me  young  in  sjjirit  it  not  in  \ears. 

Kach  issue  of  Co-cd  has  wonderful 
motivating  articles— the  kind  w«*  busy 
teachers  never  have  time  to  prepare 
ourselves.  I’m  going  to  use  “Lovely  to 
faxik  At?”  from  the  February  ’60  issue 
as  the  approach  to  the  unit  on  (Jlothing 
(’are  which  my  ninth  graders  begin  next 
week.  I’ve  found,  through  previous  u.se, 
(piestionnaires  like  this  are  fascinating 
to  the  girls.  Because  we’ve  already  cov- 
«*red  Family  Helationships  and  Table¬ 
ware  this  year,  I’m  filing  away  for 
future  use  “.^t  Home  Base”  and  “NVhat’s 
On  Your  .Mind?”  (February  ’60).  I’m 


sa\ing  “What  .Next!”  for  a  senior  unit 
on  Home  .Management  this  spring.  1 
can’t  thank  yonr  editors  enough  lor 
such  marvelous  help!  No  book,  pam¬ 
phlet,  booklet,  or  any  other  maga/ine 
offers  this  aid. 

'I'liere  are  excelUmt  home  economics 
books  for  use  in  our  Home  Arts  classes, 
but  I  have  yet  to  find  one  which  gi\es 
much  information  on  party  planning. 
To  me  this  unit  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  I  teach  in  ninth  grade.  It  gives 
the  girls  a  foundation  for  hedping  on 
sch(M)I  party-planning  c-ommittees,  lor 
giving  partic-s  at  home,  for  entertaining 
we  do  through  our  Home  .\rts  classes, 
and  as  a  lu‘lp  for  future  party  planning 
whc*n  they  are  homemakers.  Co-cd  is 
really  the  only  .source  we  have  to  go 
to  for  original  ideas.  I  particularly  like 
the  fact  that  'parties  in  Co-cd  .ire 
plannc'd  for  teen  agers.  I  would  appre*- 
ciate  a  party  i>lan  lor  an  engagemi'iit 
announcement,  or  a  brid.il  shower,  in 
a  future  issue. 

Neither  in  our  .school  libr.irx,  nor  in 
our  Home  Arts  text  books,  have  I  loiiiid 
such  excellent  resource  material  on 
careers  as  in  Co-cd  magazine.  I’ve  often 
refc*rrc*d  to  my  folder  on  (’.ireers  ( filli'd 
chielK  with  Co-cd  articles)  to  gi\e 
iiilormation  to  girls  who  ask  .iboiit 
vocations. 

I'm  foitim.ite  in  that  voliiiitarilv  all 
of  nn  gills,  gi.ides  nine  thiongh  twelve, 
t.ike  Co-cd.  'i'liat  ni.ikes  using  Co-cd 
in  my  classes  a  natur.d.  I’ve  c*\posed 
niy  «*ighth  graders  to  Co-cd  also,  and 
many  have  subscribed.  Once  a  sub¬ 
scriber,  alway  s  a  subscriber,  I’ve  loiiiid. 
It’s  common  to  have*  the  girls  ask, 
“Has  Co-cd  arrived  yet?”  a  good  wc‘ek 
before  they  are  due*.  To  me  that  shows 
the  girls  love*  the*  magazine  as  much 
as  I  do. 

Many  couiplimeiits  and  thanks  to 
your  woude*rful  «*ditors,  who  must  be* 


J  We*  give  you  tlie  first  and  se*c<niel  s 
^  prize*  winning  letters  in  this  issue,  s 
J  The  third  prize  winner  is  Mrs.  s 
J  Fraiwes  D.  Kedditt.  Joseph  Memre  s 
\  Davidson  High  School,  St.  Josepli.  s 
X  Louisiana.  Her  letter  will  he*  piih-  s 
^  lishe*d  in  the  May  issue*.  ' 


prectK*ious  tt*<*n-age*rs,  able  to  think 
young,  yt*t  produce  a  magazine*  with 
adnit  ability. 

Amy  L.  .Martz.ke 
Home  .Arts  Teacher 
Oak  Cree*k  Junior- Senie)r  High 
93.30  South  Shepharel 
South  .Milwauke*!*,  Wisconsin 


Builds  Poise,  Self  Confidence 

In  my  thre*e*  nutrition  classe*s  of 
junior  aiiel  senior  girls,  I  finel  Co-cd 
most  inte*re*sting  anel  he'lpful  in  many 
ways.  1'he  girls  and  1  e*age*rly  look 
forwarel  to  e'ach  month’s  copy.  In  tliis 
.irticle  I  refer  e*s|n*cially  to  the*  Fe*b- 
ruary  issue. 

Co-cd  is  entertaining  as  we'll  as  iise*- 
fiil  in  many  snbje'cts  be'sieles  nutrition 
classes.  The  girls  fre’ejuently  use  ieleas 
in  their  home's  when  planning  spe*ei.il 
partie's,  e'vents,  me*als  anel  home*  de*e- 
orating.  .Afte*r  using  Practical  Ilooic 
Economics  we  file*  them  for  future  ref- 
e*rence*s. 

Co-cd  eopie's  prov  iele*  v.duable*  news 
on  fooel  .111(1  nutrition  which  ke*e*ps  us 
iij)  to  date*  on  new  ide*as  for  eooking 
tempting  nu’als.  The*se*  we  discuss  in 
el.iss  while*  the  girls  t.ike*  notes  so  that 
the*y  can  try  the*m  at  home,  h'spe'cially 
valuable  inlormatioii  is  gi\e*ii  in  the* 
coupon  offers  for  te*aehe*rs  and  stueh'iits. 
We  use  the*  cake*  mixe*s  .iiid  re'cijM's  in 
class,  after  which  m.iiiy  of  the*  girls  try 
the*m  out  in  tlu'ir  homes  to  the*  delight 
of  their  mothers. 

The  girls  eagerly  look  forward  to 
the  eight-page  se*etion  freepiently  found 
on  “How  to  Master  the  .Art  of—”  a  cer¬ 
tain  food.  This  prove's  a  challenge  to 
their  ingenuity  in  pre*i)aring  a  tasty 
me*al.  They  cut  out  these  pages  and 
kt'eji  them  in  the*ir  spe*cial  reference 
note  book  for  practical  use  in  the  home. 

Our  class  discussions  on  “Yon  and 
Yonr  Family”  art*  lively  and  interesting, 
rlit'se  providt*  opportunity  lor  develoj)- 

{Coutiaacd  on  \Hific  SH) 
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V  Jy  Springtime  desserts  that 

are  gay  and  glamorous  and 
'<v  sparkle  with  flair  come  easy  to 
Marie  Gifford,  Armour's  renowned  pastry 
expert.  Her  secret?— Armour  Star  Lard. 

For  crusts  that  are  crisp  and  flaky,  melt- 
in-the-mouth  tender,  you'll  find— as  Marie 
Gifford  has  found— that  nothing  compares  to 


a  Star  Lard  crust.  Ric 
ble  as  butter,  Armoui 
fresh,  always  sweet— v 
Neat  and  easy  to  hand! 
self-measuring  carton 
So,  for  a  world  of 
next  pie  will  be  one  o 
remember— Armour  Star 


To  Make  a  Perfect  Lattice  Top  .  .  .  Allow  V2  inc 
overhang  on  bottom  crust.  Cut  strips  of  pastry  \ 
inch  wide.  Cover  filled  crust  with  half  of  strip 
Starting  at  center,  fold  back  every  other  strip.  (Co 
tinued  below.) 


To  Prevent  Bottom  Crust  From  Soaking  . . .  Combine  flour 
with  sugar,  salt  and  spices.  Sprinkle  some  of  this  mixture 
over  bottom  crust  before  filling  pie.  Combine  rest  of  mix¬ 
ture  with  fruit  and  toss  lightly  so  that  all  fruit  is  coated. 


To  Seal  Edges  on  Apple  Dumplings  .  .  .  Moisten 
[/corners  of  pastry  squares  with  water,  fold  to  cen¬ 
ter,  overlapping  points,  and  pinch  tightly  to  seal. 
(Cut  squares  with  pastry  wheel  for  attractive 
pinked  edge.) 


To  "Pretty  up"  The  Edges  on  a  Pie  . . .  Cut  off  top 
crust  V2  inch  beyond  rim  of  pan  and  fold  under.  Crimp 
for  fluted  edge,  press  edges  together  with  tines  of 
fork  or,  for  scalloped  edge,  press  with  tip  of  teaspoon. 


fruit  pies  \\  / 

Rich  in  flavor,  digesti- 
lour  Star  Lard  is  always 
t— without  refrigeration, 
mdle,  too— thanks  to  the 
ton. 

of  assurance  that  your 
e  of  your  flavorful  best, 
tar  Lard. 
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f  Perennial  Favorite— Apple  Pie  . . .  Whether  the  filling 
is  made  from  fresh,  canned  or  frozen  apples,  use 
Armour  Star  Lard  for  the  flakiest  crust  ever.  Serve  the 
pie  with  wedges  of  sharp  Cheddar  cheese. 


Charm  Them  with  Cherry  Pie! . . .  Plump,  juicy  ch 
ries-fresh,  canned  or  frozen-peek  through  the  fla 
lattice  top,  a  breeze  to  make  from  easy-to-hanc 
pastry  made  with  Armour  Star  Lard. 


TO  THICKEN  FRUIT  PIES: 

Fresh  Fruit:  An  equal  amount  of  quick-cooking  granular  tapioca 
or  half  as  much  cornstarch  may  be  substituted  for  flour  in  fresh 
fruit  pies. 

Canned  Fruit:  Fruit  should  be  drained  and  the  juice  cooked  with 
sugar  and  cornstarch  until  thick  and  clear.  Mix  cornstarch  with 


sugar  before  adding  to  juice  to  avoid  lumping.  Add  fruit  ai 
butter  to  thickened  juice  and  allow  to  cool  while  mixing  ai 
rolling  out  crust. 

Twice  as  much  flour  can  be  substituted  for  cornstarch  in  recip 
Frozen  Fruit:  Allow  fruit  to  thaw  only  enough  to  separate,  hi 
with  quick-cooking  granular  tapioca  and  allow  to  stand  wh 
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Armour  Star  Lard  make 


To  Make  Attractive  Tart  Shells  ...  Cut  pastry  into 
5-inch  circles  and  shape  over  the  backs  of  muffin 
pans.  Prick  shells  liberally  with  tines  of  fork  and 
bake  in  425°F.  oven  10  to  12  minutes,  until  lightly 
browned. 


To  Cut  a  Pie  Before  Baking... With  tip  of  sharp  paring 
knife,  cut  perforated  lines  in  top  crust  to  outline 
wedges.  Use  wooden  picks  and  string  as  a  guide.  Cut 
into  6  or  8  wedges,  as  desired. 


:y  cher- 
he  flaky 
•handle 
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special  and  extra-special  when  the  flavorful  straw¬ 
berry  filling  is  topped  with  melt-in-your-mouth  pastry. 
Crown  each  serving  with  lightly  whipped  cream. 


French  Tarts  The  Easy  Way . . .  Spoon  vanilla  pud- 
ding  made  from  a  packaged  mix  into  cooled  tart 
shells,  cover  with  sweetened  fresh  or  frozen  fruit 
and  top  with  whipped  cream  at  serving  time. 


jit  and  mixing  and  rolling  out  crust.  2.  Orange-Substitute  orange  juice  for  water  called  for  in  recipe, 

ng  and  Add  grated  orange  rind  to  dry  ingredients  before  cutting  in  lard. 

TO  VARY  THE  CRUST  FOR  FRUIT  PIES  jry  in  rhubarb  or  blueberry  pie. 

recipe.  1. Sugar  'n  Spice-Sift  2  teaspoons  ground  nutmeg  and  2  tea-  3.  Cheese  — For  double-crust  pie,  cut  1  cup  freshly  shredded 

te.  Mix  spoons  sugar  with  dry  ingredients  before  cutting  in  lard.  Wonder-  Cheddar  cheese  into  dry  ingredients  with  lard.  Use  same  amount 

d  while  ful  for  peach  or  apple  pie.  of  liquid  called  for  in  recipe.  A  “natural"  for  apple  pie. 


zes  the  difference 


IN  BRAZIL, 

irS  TORTA  DE  BANANA! 


4  large  bananas 
Vi  cup  sugar 
Vs  tcas{>oon  salt 
1  tablespoon  butter 
Vi  cup  white  wine 
(or  juice  of  1  lime) 

V2  teaspoon  nutmeg 
Large  or  individual  baked 
pastry  shells 
Whipping  cream 


Peel  bananas,  press  through 
sieve.  Put  pulp  into  saucepan 
with  sugar,  salt,  and  butter.  Stir 
and  cook  until  mixture  starts  to 
boil.  Remove  from  fire  and  cool.® 
When  cool,  whip  in  the  wine  (or 
lime  juice)  and  nutmeg.  Pour 
into  baked  pie  shell.  Serves  4  to  6. 


•//  firmer  mixture  is  desired,  1 
teaspoon  softened  plain  gelatin 
may  be  added  at  this  point. 


IN  FRANCE,  irS  FRUIT  TARTS! 
Pate  a  Flan  (Tart  Dough) 


2  cups  flour 
2  tablespoons  sugar 
Vi  cup  plus  2  tablespoons  butter 
I  egg  yolk 


Sift  flour  with  sugar  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Work 
in  butter  with  fingers  or  pastry  blender 
until  evenly  distributed.  Add  egg  yolk  and, 
if  needed  to  make  dough  particles  adhere, 
1  teaspoon  cold  water.  Chill  dough  for  an 
hour  or  more  before  rolling  out.  Makes  two 
9-inch  tart  shells. 


The  Crust 


is  Jlaky,  t 


“I  love  you  as  New  Eiiglaiu 
sonnet.  New  Englanders  are  n< 
All  the  world  loves  a  well  1 
latticed,  fluted,  or  crimped,  tli 
gold,  the  smell  heavenly,  it  is 
glorious  eating. 


Pastry  is  pan>oceanic. 

The  international  sisterli 
approaches  the  craft  with  pride 
tucked  up,  rolling  pins  ready, 
rolled  out,  fitted  into  pans  and 
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For  fruit  tarts,  roll  out  the  dough  Vs”  thick, 
cut  into  circles,  fit  loosely  into  small  tart 
pans,  flute  the  edges  and  prick  the  dough 
well.  Cover  with  paper,  and  put  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  dried  beans  into  pan  to  help  shell 
hold  its  shape.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  ( 400®  F ) 
for  about  15  minutes,  until  brown  and 
thoroughly  cooked.  Cool  shells  and  fill  shells 
with  lightly-sweetened  fresh  fruit  or  well- 
drained  cooked  fruit.  Glaze  fruit  with  melted 
tart  jelly,  Melba  sauce  or  apricot  sauce. 
Peach,  apricot  and  banana  tarts  are  coated 
with  apricot  sauce;  berries,  cherries,  and 
plums  with  red  jelly. 


of  the  Earth 


tender,  deUcious 


landers  love  pie!”  says  the 
e  not  alone. 

dl  made  pie.  Covered-in  or 
I,  the  shell  a  mellow  amber- 
it  is  a  sight  and  symbol  of 


terhood  of  pastry-bakers 
*ide  and  anticipation,  sleeves 
ady.  The  dough  is  created, 
and  delicately  trimmed. 
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IN  ENGLAND, 

IT’S  BEEFSTEAK  PIE! 

I  Ib.  lean  beef 

%  lb.  potatoes 

1  tablespoon  chopped  onion 

Pinch  of  chopped  parsley 

Stock  or  water 

Salt 

Pepper 

Puff  pastry  or  short  crust 

Cut  beef  into  V2"  slices,  arrange 
them  around  a  pie  pan.  In  center, 
put  potatoes,  thickly  sliced  or 
shaped  in  small  balls  and  sprinkle 
with  chopped  onion  and  parsley. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Add 
just  enough  stock  or  water  to 
cover  meat.  Cover  with  puff  pas¬ 
try  or  short  crust.  Press  the  edges 
down  firmly,  moistening  the  paste 
slightly.  Dernr.-»rp  with 


le  ovens  of  the  world  are 
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IN  DENMARK, 

IT’S  COFFEE  KRINGLE! 


4  cups  flour 
Vie  cup  sugar 
1  teaspoon  salt 

Vi  cup  lard  and  butter,  mixed 

1  cup  milk 

2  packages  yeast 

3  eggs 


Prune  mixture: 

2  cups  prune  pulp,  chopped 
2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
V4  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind 
4  tablespoons  sugar 


Mix  ingredients  for  prune  mix¬ 
ture. 


What  are  the  ladies  baking  1 
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Let  rise  to  double  its  size.  Divide 
into  4  parts.  Roll  one  part  into  a 
sheet  ( 12"  by  18" ) ;  spread  with 
prune  mixture.  Roll  another 
piece  to  the  same  size  and  cover 
prune  mixture.  Repeat  process 
with  the  other  2  pieces  of  dough 
for  the  second  kringle.  Let  rise 
until  light.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven  (350®F)  about  20  to  30 
minutes.  Frost  with  powdered- 
sugar  frosting.  Each  kringle 
serves  12. 


Mix  dry  ingredients  and  cut  in 
shortening  the  same  as  for  pie 
crust.  Heat  milk  to  lukewarm; 
add  yeast.  Beat  eggs,  add  to  milk, 
then  add  this  liquid  to  dry  ingre¬ 
dients.  Mix  and  form  into  a  ball. 


opening  in  center  of  the  crust, 
brush  over  with  beaten  egg  yolk. 
Bake  in  slow  oven  about  2V^ 
hours.  Good  eaten  hot  or  cold. 


IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
IT’S  CHRISTMAS  STOLLEN! 

3  cups  milk 
1  cup  sugar 

1  teaspoon  salt 

2  packages  yeast 

8  cups  flour  (about) 

4  eggs,  beaten 

I  cup  melted  shortening 
(butter  and  lard  mixed) 
y^  lb.  unblanched  almonds, 
chopped 
y^  lb.  raisins 
y^  cup  citron 
y^  teaspoon  nutmeg 


Scald  milk,  add  sugar  and  salt. 
Cool  until  lukewarm.  Add  yeast 
and  2  cups  flour.  Beat  well;  let 
rise  until  light.  Add  beaten  eggs, 
shortening,  almonds,  and  rest  of 
ingredients.  Knead  until  light. 
Work  down,  let  rise  again,  toss 
on  board,  divide  into  4  parts. 
Make  into  long  flat  loaves; 
sprinkle  with  mixture  of  V3  cup 
sugar  and  1  teaspoon  cinnamon. 
Press  down,  roll  into  loaves.  Place 
in  loaf  pans  or  on  cookie  sheet. 
Brush  top  with  butter.  Let  rise 
until  double  in  size.  Bake  at 
350®  F  for  30  to  35  minutes.  When 
done,  frost  with  powdered-sugar 
frosting. 


IlluUralion  by  Oodi*  Gillman 


IN  ITALY,  IT’S  PASTA  FROLLA! 

4  egg  yolks 
%  cup  sugar 
2  cups  flour 

y%  cup  creamed  butter  or  leaf  lard 
1  grated  lemon  rind 
I  tablesjioon  sherry,  vinegar,  or  liquor 

Beat  eggs  and  sugar  until  creamy.  Add 
a  little  flour  and  the  shortening.  Mix 
well  with  a  fork.  Add  remaining  flour, 
lemon  rind,  and  wine. 

Work  as  little  as  possible,  stopping  as 
soon  as  dough  is  smooth.  If  desired, 
cover  and  place  in  refrigerator  over¬ 
night,  so  that  it  will  be  flakier.  If  mak¬ 
ing  a  filled  pie  with  complete  cover 
(rather  than  woven  strips),  brush  top 
with  a  bit  of  egg  white  for  a  more 
golden  color.  Bake  in  425®  oven  10 
minutes,  reduce  heat  to  350®,  bake  till 
brown. 


Healthy  Mothers 

(Continued  from  paav  22) 
vitamin  A  and  asc-orbic  acid  were  unex¬ 
pectedly  high  as  compared  to  other 
studies  in  which  intake  of  these  two 
nutrients  have  Ix^en  unsatisfactory. 

The  eating  habits  of  the  group  were 
characterized  by  the  author  as  one 
which  consumed  meats,  green  and  yel¬ 
low  vegetables,  citrus  and  non-citrus 
fruits,  but  which  had  curtailed  intake 
of  eggs,  milk,  other  vegetables,  potat(K's 
and  grain  products.  If  eggs  had  been 
used  more  frerjuently,  the  iron  and  pro¬ 
tein  content  of  the  diet  would  have  In-eii 
higher.  An  increase  in  the  amount  eaten 
of  c-ereal  and  grain  products  would  have 
contributed  more  to  the  calories,  pro¬ 
tein,  thiamine,  calcium,  iron  and  other 
minerals.  A  higher  consumption  of  milk 
and  milk  products  would  have  increased 
the  calcium,  protein,  riboHavin  and 
vitamin  A. 

The  lilH*ral  use  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  accompanied  by  a  limited  intake 
of  grain  products  and  potat<K*s  indicates 
that  the  girls  were  consciously  trying  to 
restrict  their  total  calorie  intake. 

comparison  of  these  findings  was 
made  with  the  average  nutrient  intakes 
expressed  in  percentages  of  the  1953 
Recommended  Dietary  AUotcance  for 
the  age  group  of  13-to- 15-year-old  girls 
living  in  Maine,  New  York,  lUiode 
Island,  Montana  and  the  state  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  also  with  16-to- 20- year-old 
young  women  living  in  Idaho,  Montana, 
.Maine  and  Rhode  Island.  The  general 
pattern  of  eating  in  terms  of  nutrient  in¬ 
takes  was  strikingly  similar  among  all 
groups  13-to-25  years  old.  It  appears 
that  the  fcHul  habits  established  in  the 
13-to  15-year-old  period  were  definitely 
carried  over  into  the  succeeding  years. 

Dr.  (Genevieve  Stearns  from  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  emphasizes  the  need 
for  improving  the  diets  of  teen-age  girls 
in  a  recent  article  on  the  “Nutritional 
Status  of  the  Motln‘r  Prior  to  f’onccp- 
tioii”  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  .Association.  She  states  that 
present  mortality  statistics  show  that 
though  we  have  made  impressive  prog¬ 
ress  in  lowering  the  death  rate  of  chil¬ 
dren  under  one  year  of  age,  the  death 
rate  during  the  first  month  of  life  is 
still  declining  t(M)  slowly.  The  death 
rates  of  infants  soon  after  birth  and  of 
those  infants  born  dead  plus  thi*  number 
of  incurably  damaged  infants,  total  an 
infant  loss  that  is  far  too  high.  In  any 
such  study,  the  conviction  grows  that 
the  long-term,  p(H)r  nutrition  of  the 
mother  is  one  of  the  m«)st  important 
factors.  Dr.  Stearns  als(j  points  out  that 
the  well-nourished  mother  can  nourish 
her  fetus  well.  Therefore,  the  Ix'st  insur¬ 
ance  for  a  healthy  infant  is  a  mother 


who  is  healthy  and  w’ell  nourished  j 
throughout  her  entire  life,  as  well  as  I 
during  the  period  of  pregnancy  it.self.  1 
She  refers  to  the  wartime  starvation 
period  in  Holland  during  1944  and 
1945  when  pregnant  women  had  less 
than  calories  and  only  from  30  to 

40  grams  of  protein  daily.  As  a  result, 
the  babies  conceived  before  and  Ixun 
during  that  period  were  shorter  and 
weighetl  less  than  those  born  Indore  this 
peri(xl.  She  also  cites  the  siege  of  Lenin¬ 
grad  1941-1943  when  the  bxxl  supply 
was  Ixrth  insufficient  and  of  inferior 
(piality.  The  birth  rate  fell  strikingly, 
the  stillbirth  rate  doubled  during  the 
first  half  of  1942,  and  the  incidence  of 
prematurity  increased  to  41.2  per  cent 
of  the  total  live  births. 

Gladys  J.  Everson,  Profes.sor  of  Erlu- 
cation.  University  of  ('alifornia,  in  a 
paper  tliscussing  “The  Basis  for  Concern 
.About  Teen-agers  Diets,”  refers  to  the 
studies  by  Cuthlx^rtson  of  the  Rowett 
Research  Institute  in  Scotland.  These 
British  records  state  that  “.Almost  half 
of  the  aifolescent  pregnant  girls  come 
from  the  lowest  two  stx-ial  classes. 
These  young  mothers  are  generally 
small  in  stature  and  their  physical  rat¬ 
ings  are  low  .  This  age  group  also  shows 
a  high  incidence  of  pre-eclampsia  of 
pregnancy  and  stillbirths  and  malform¬ 
ations  (x-cur  in  increased  numlxrs 
among  their  first  infants.” 

The  importance  of  g(Mxl  nutrition  of 
the  high  .scfuK)l  girl  is  so  great  that 
ever>  possible  avenue  must  lx-  tx- 
plored  to  interest  these  girls  in  improv¬ 
ing  their  eating  habits.  Teachers  and 
nutritionists  must  u.se  sound  p.sycho- 
logica!  metlnxls  in  approaching  teen¬ 
agers  regarding  this  urgent  problem. 

(brl  Scout  groups,  4-H  chd)s,  (.'amp 
Fire  (hrls,  and  those  in  home  econom¬ 
ics  classes  should  lx*  encouraged  to 
stress  go(Kl  nutrition  and  to  act  as 
leaders  in  changing  the  habits  of 
their  friends  and  cla.ssmates.  In  .scIkm)! 
lunches,  good  nutritional  standards 
must  lx‘  maintained  and  the  nutritious 
foods  should  lx-  made  more  easily  avail¬ 
able  than  tbeir  counterparts.  The  sub¬ 
stitution  of  fruit  for  candy  and  fruit 
juice  or  milk  for  soft  drinks  Ixrth  at 
sch(M>l  and  at  home  would  Ix*  a  start 
in  the  right  direction.  .Again  (piotiiig 
Dr.  Stearns:  “When  a  school  may  re¬ 
ceive  a  larger  percentage  from  the  s.de 
of  .soft  drinks,  often  this  change  [to 
milk]  is  not  made  Ix'cause  a  |X‘nny  in 
the  prxket  is  more  valuable  tban  tbe 
health  of  tbe  child.  If  a  sch(K)I  d(x‘s  not 
practice  what  it  preaches  how  can  we 
ex|x-ct  the  childrr-n  to  exceed  our  wis¬ 
dom”? 

The  teen-age  girl  can  keep  her  slim, 
(Continued  on  pufie  3S) 


Why  milk  is  becoming 
the  “fashionable"  drink 
with  girls  in  their  teens 

(Read  about  th«  socrot  of  th«  Boouty 
Bovorogo  on  Pago  S4  of  Co-od.) 

In  an  effort  to  lose  weight,  most 
teen  age  girls  try  “fad”  diets.  Us¬ 
ually,  these  "crash  program”  diets 
are  not  only  unsuccessful,  but  too 
often  they  constitute  a  real  threat 
to  the  dieter’s  nutrition.  For  this 
reason,  a  .sound  and  nutritious  vfSiy 
to  control  weight  comes  as  especi¬ 
ally  welcome  news  to  home  econo¬ 
mists  and  other  nutritionists. 

The  news  emphasizes  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Beauty  Beverage  — 
Carnation  Instant  Nonfat  Dry  Milk 
mixed  25  per  cent  over-strength. 
Carnation  Instant  “Magic  Crystals” 
make  it  possible  for  girls  to  enjoy 
a  richer  flavor  nonfat  milk  that  is 
low  in  calories,  yet  contains  more 
natural  protein,  calcium,  and  B-vita- 
mins  than  whole  milk. 

Nutritionists  have  no  difficulty 
recognizing  why  the  Beauty  Bev¬ 
erage  aids  effective  dieting.  “Magpc 
I  Crystals”  mixed  over-strength  pro¬ 
vide  a  delicious  new  food  that  pro¬ 
tects  the  weight-watcher’s  nutri¬ 
tion.  keeps  up  her  energy,  and  helps 
her  stay  with  her  diet.  Specialists 
know  these  extra  amounts  of  non¬ 
fat  milk  nutrients  supply  the 
natural  way  to  a  clear  complexion, 
pretty  teeth,  and  glowing  vitality. 

The  Beauty  Beverage  helps  inter¬ 
est  girls  in  milk  at  an  age  when 
their  interest  in  milk  is  tradition¬ 
ally  low.  With  so  many  beauty  bene¬ 
fits,  it’s  little  wonder  teen-age  girls 
are  turning  more  and  more  to  non¬ 
fat  milk  as  a  “fashionable”  drink. 

News  of  the  Carnation  Instant 
Beauty  Beverage  comes  to  girls  in 
their  own  language.  To  read  one 
of  these  messages,  turn  to  page  54 
of  the  enclosed  Co-ed.  You  may 
want  to  use  free  reprints.  They  are 
offered  in  the  coupon  section. 

Won’t  You  Share  Your  Experience? 

Tell  us  about  your  students  and 
their  interest  in  the  Beauty  Bever¬ 
age.  Your  help  can  aid  us  in  pre¬ 
paring  increasingly  useful  materi¬ 
als  for  you.  Simply  write:  Mary 
Blake,  Home  Elconomics  Director, 
Carnation  Company,  Dept.  ED-40, 
Los  Angeles  36,  California. 
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Different  Vinegars 

V  itifj^ars  arc  as  different  as  the  foods 
they  season  and  should  he  used  accord- 
iiiKly  to  hi^hli^ht  flavors. 

(-ider  vinegar,  the  all-purpose  vine¬ 
gar,  is  a  favorite  for  salads  and  salad 


dressings.  .Although  you  can  substitute 
it  for  (listilled  white  in  preserved  fruits 
and  vegetables,  it  sometimes  darkens 
tlu‘  color  of  the  foods  or  causes  shrivel¬ 
ing  during  storage. 

Distilled  white  is  the  best  vinegar  for 
pickling  and  preserving.  Its  delicious 


aroma  accents  the  true  flavor  of  the 
foods  without  overpowering  them. 

Tarragon  vinegar,  seasoned  with 
herbs,  is  considered  an  epicurean  vine¬ 
gar.  It  shoidd  be  used  sparingly  for  its 
flavor  is  prominent.  You  can  use  it  in 
French  or  sour  cream  dressings,  or  in 
fish  or  meat  sauces.  It  can  also  1h‘  sub¬ 
stituted  for  cider  vinegar  in  meat,  fish, 
or  egg  .salads. 

-Malt  is  c-onsidered  by  many  to  be  the 
finest  vinegar.  Its  rich,  full-bodied  flavor 
is  excellent  for  hearty  meat,  seafood,  or 
macaroni  salads.  It  pejjs  up  many  fish 
and  meat  sauces.  However,  it  too  should 
lx*  used  sparingly  to  retain  the  flavor  of 
the  original  food. 


How  to  use  PRE3AM 


in  your  favorite  recipes 


1.  100%  pure  dairy  product 

I’ream'  is  made  entirely  of  fresh 
sweet  cream  and  other  milk  products 
in  convenient  instant  form.  It’s  just 
made  for  modern,  easier,  more  deli¬ 
cious  cooking. 


2.  Stays  fresh . . . 

without  refrigeration.  Never  sours 
or  spoils  on  classroom  shelf.  It’s 
there  when  you  need  it! 

3.  Cost  is  about  V*  less 

The  new  hig  economy  size  is  perfect 
for  classroom  cooking  (and  “creams” 
up  to  70  cups  of  coffee). 


Low  Calorie  Desserts 

Glamorous  desserts  need  not  be  too 
high  in  calories  if  they  are  made  with 
a  non-caloric  sweetener.  Chafing  dish 
desst'its  are  especially  easy  to  make. 
I  list  use  water-packed  fruits  and  sub- 


_  venient  to  add  Pream  to  the  dry  | 
■  ingredients,  then  use  water  instead  I 
I  of  milk  or  cream,  in  proportions  ■ 
I  shown  above.  ■ 

I  To  liquefy:  Sprinkle  Pream  over  ! 
I  hot  water  (same  proportions):  stir  * 
I  to  blend.  Chill  or  use  warm.  I 
I  After  liquefying,  Pream  must,  of  I 
I  course,  be  kept  refrigerated.  | 

FREE — 37  Pream  recipes  for  easier 
cooking.  Use  coupon  on  page  45 
to  order  all  the  copies  you  need. 


Once  it’s  in  the  coffee,  most  folks  can’t  tell! 


Peach  jubilee  can  be  festive  without 
adding  calories  when  made  with  Sucaryl. 

stitutc  Sucaryl  .solution  for  the  sugar  in 
the  recipe.  Add  Curaco  or  Triple  Sec  at 
the  last  minute  for  flaming. 

Gravy  Makes  News 

.A  prothict  has  been  developed  to 
make  gravy  preparation  easy.  (Called 
C.Kivtj  Matiic,  it  is  made  by  tieueral 
Mills.  The  mixture  has  a  flour  ba.se  and 
cont.iins  leavt'uiug,  shortening,  non-fat 
drv  milk,  and  emulsifiers.  Simply  add 
the  product  to  any  chosen  li(|uid  such 
as  stock  or  milk  .iiid  boil  to  make  a 
smooth  white  sauce  or  rich  gravy. 

Now  There  Are  Six 

The  birds  Fye  division  of  (General 
I'ochIs  aimomices  the  addition  of  three 
new  dinner  combinations  to  its  line  of 
(|uick  frozen  ineixired  foods.  The  new¬ 
comers  are  fish,  meat  loaf,  and  chopped 
beefsteak  dinners  complete  with  po- 
tat(H's  and  vegetables.  .All  are  packaged 
in  aluminum  foil  divided  trays,  in  which 
the  dinners  can  be  heated  in  the  oven. 
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f1  1 

/  lew: 

YOU  AND 
YOUR  FOOD 

by  Ruth  B.  White 

MitM'tl  on  ihf  lalesl  sci¬ 
entific  research  in  nutri- 
tion.  this  new,  easy -to-  • 
read  text  for  teen-a{;ers 
is  desifiiied  to  change 
had  food  habits  and 
strengthen  good  fixtd 
habits  so  that  they  may 
confidently  imprtixe 
their  lives  and  the  lives 
of  their  future  families. 
Cookbook  section  fea¬ 
tures  tested,  step-hy  - 
step  recipes  that  a|)ply 
the  newer  facts  of  nu¬ 
trition.  Many  full-color 
photos. 

PRENTICE-HALL 

Educolionot  Beek  Division 
Englowood  Cliffs,  N.  J. 

! 


f 

r  lew: 

EXPLORING  HOME 
and  FAMILY  LIVING 

by  Flock,  Fornondox,  Munves 

By  a  study  of  the  home, 
food,  clothing,  child 
care,  and  the  wax  stu¬ 
dents  feel  aht»ut  par¬ 
ents.  other  family  mem¬ 
bers  and  friends,  this 
ap(>ealing  text  helps 
teen-agers  to  contribute 
to  family  life  and  to 
dexelop  toward  matur¬ 
ity.  Manx  illustrations. 

PRENTICE-HALL 

Educotionol  Book  Division 
Englowood  Cliffs,  N.  J. 


I  NEW 

J 

!  For  the  Home 

Portable  Oven 

\  table  oven  xvlnch  is  just  large 
enough  to  cook  a  three-pound  roast  or 
hake  an  eight-inch  pie  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Knapp-.Monarch.  The  draxver- 
type  oven  is  about  15  inches  long,  10 
inches  wide,  and  7  inches  high.  It  is 
erpiipped  xvith  a  thermostat  and  timer. 
The  interior  is  lined  in  porcelain  enamel 
and  outside  is  finished  in  chrome.  Sug¬ 
gested  price  is  approximately  $35. 


:  TELL  YOUR  STUDENTS 

. . .  you  can  have 
a  nicer  skin  if  you 

Wash  your 
face  the 
right  way 


Practical  Design 

A  diamond-shaped  sponge  mop  xvhich 
is  said  to  clean  corners,  basel)oards,  and  ; 
under-counter  areas  effectively  has  Ireen  j 
made  by  Bissell.  The  mop  has  a  device  j 
which  alloxvs  users  to  wring  it  without 
stiMiping. 

I 

Experimental  Laundry  Unit 

The  combination  ol  a  xertical  dryer 
and  automatic  washing  machine  present 
a  nexv  concept  in  home  laundering.  The 
unit  features  a  conventional  automatic 
xvashing  machine  with  fixe  dispensers 
for  laundry  aids  and  a  vertical  dryer 
xvhich  stands  over  five  feet  in  height. 
Inside  the  rlryer  is  a  conveyor  In-It  to  ' 
xvhich  are  attached  paddles.  The  pad-  i 
dies  lift  the  clothes  to  the  top  of  the  ! 
dryer  xvhere  the  clothes  fall  gently  to  i 
the  dryer  bottom  and  the  cycle  is  re-  | 
peated.  The  extra  height  and  padtlles  in  ' 
combination  xvith  the  use  of  loxx  heat 
is  exiH’cted  to  cut  drying  time  in  half 
and  eliminate  wrinkles  from  clothes. 
This  is  an  experimental  unit  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Ilotpoint,  Inc.  It  has  not  been 
developed  for  mass  priKluction. 


Vertical  dryer  in  experimental  laundry 
unit  it  66  inches  high,  uses  low  heat. 


Lather-massage  for  60  seconds  twice 
a  day  with  Cuticura  Soap  is  the  tested 
way  to  control  excess  oiliness,  pimples 
and  blackheads  — and  to  a  smooth, 
lovely  complexion. 


Why  hundreds  of  doctors  use 
and  recommend  Cuticura  Soap 

Equal  in  quality  to  the  most  expensive 
French  and  English  imports,  Cuticura 
Soap  is  superemollient— one  of  the 
milde.st,  gentlest,  least  irritating  of 
all  soaps.  Special  softening,  soothing 
ingredients  supplement  the  natural 
oils,  help  preserve  natural  moisture 
that  keeps  .skin  young  looking,  supple, 
elastic. 

As  it  deep-clean.ses,  Cuticura  Soap 
leaves  an  invisible  film  that  helps  clear 
up  occasional  blemishes  and  protects 
against  sun,  wind,  dirt,  blemish  bac¬ 
teria  and  infections. 

Send  for  Free  Folders 

'•142  WAYS  TO  BE  POPULAR  ” 

This  report  of  a  brainstorming  ses¬ 
sion,  conducted  by  a  group  of  high 
school  boys  and  girls,  is  reprinted 
by  Cuticura  and  made  available  as  a 
service  to  teen  agers. 


To  outer  folders  use  coufHin  on  iwge  41. 
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A  NEW  LOOK 
AT 

CANNED 

FOODS 

New,  revised  illustrated 
aids  {ree  to  teachers 


Kn«tH  Your 
r.annrH  F<M>dN 
Senior  iiiKh  and  college 
classes.  FVrlinenl  farts, 
food  for  fun  and  meals, 
market  helps. 


liTt’s  Explore 
fanned  FikmIs 

Grades  7,  8,  9.  First 
learnings  made 
interesting. 


Deseriptive  loibel 
Helps  the  Canned 
Ff>ods  Shopper 
A  buying  aid. 


Canned  Food 
Tables 
Nutritive  values, 
servings  per 
container. 


tt. 


’  ctiiii  rtit  mill  tiiii 


KiAi  -an. 


C'anned  Food 
Buying  Guide 
Wall  chart.  Cans  and 
jars  in  actual  size. 


ot  *  / .  ’  r. 

.t\:  1. 4*.  • 


Of  Recipes  .  .  . 
and  Can  Sizes 

How  to  specify  sizes. 


Complete  kits  upon  request. 
Please  use  Coupon  Service  Section 
to  order. 

Consumer  Service  Division 
NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 

nu  •  2lth  STREET,  N.W.,  WASHINGTON  i,  0.  C. 


Teacher  Awards 

(Continued  from  pufic  26) 

ing  initiative,  itigeiiiiity,  and  team  work 
with  their  paret)t.s,  brothers  atid  .sisters, 
providing  ati  ideal  fatnily  spirit.  My 
senior  girls— sotne  of  whotn  are  looking 
forward  and  pliititiitig  ahead  for  homes 
in  the  near  future— are  iti  a  very  prae- 
tieal  way  filing  those  items  they  expeet 
to  use  iti  providitig  the  right  atmos¬ 
phere  for  a  happy  hotne  life.  Some  ol 
the  girls  fotttid  “Fentisylvatiia  Dutch 
Paairty”  most  hel|)ful  iti  lueiiaring  a 
sini|)le  \et  delightful  party  at  hotne. 
The  recipes  and  pictures  were  eas\’  to 
lollow. 

“What’s  oil  ^'oiir  .Miiidi*’  is  an  iii- 
teiestiiig  i|ui/.  to  iiiid  out  how  iiiiieli  or 
how  little  tliex  know  about  selecting 
table  settings  for  their  future  homes, 
rhey  esjM-eially  enjoyed  marking  their 
own  seori's. 

“The  fairii'ct  Posture”  we  fouiul  i<‘- 
emphasi/wl  lessons  previously  leariu'd 
in  health  and  hiologx  lessons.  In  “But- 
[  terhall  or  Beaii|>ole?’’  the  ten  gocnl 
points  oil  how  to  avoid  lH‘eoming  a  hut- 
terhall  or  a  iK-aiijWile  were  an  iiieeiitive 
i  to  the  girls  to  .study  how  to  make 
menus  that  would  give  a  well  balanced, 

I  healthful  diet,  yet  would  help  them  to 
kee])  their  girlish  figures. 

“Fro/en  Foods  and  Faet.s"  proved  to 
he  an  ••xeellent  eoniph-nient  to  the 
!  |)r(‘.seiit  text  hook  assignment  on  this 
I  subject.  It  gave  tin-  girls  xahiahK'  in- 
1  lormation  not  found  in  their  text. 

Since  February  has  several  special 
I  days  for  eelehratiiig,  “Your  Party  (aileii- 
I  dar”  was  of  intriguing  interest.  Many 
j  of  the  girls  are  going  to  iisr*  tliesr-  ideas 
I  in  planning  parties  in  their  homes. 

Those  who  freipiently  hah\-sit  found 
hints  for  practical  use  in  earing  lor 
I  their  small  charges  in  “First  .Aid  for 
i  Baby  Sitters.  ”  The  topics  reported  on 
I  th.it  provoked  h\«*l\  discussions  were 
“The  (dothes  (doset,”  “.Miss  Fix-It,” 
j  “llous»‘hold  Facts  and  Hints,””  “Pii/./le 

on  Kti(|uette, . Ihe  Cirls  Sound  OH,” 

“dhe  Bo\s  Sound  OH.” 

Idle  class  discussions  are  paitieiilarK 
valuable  in  giving  the  girls  poi.se  and 
self-CDiifidence  in  being  able  to  talk 
before  .iii  audience.  Ihosr-  who  are 
timid  heeoiiH'  so  engrossed  in  the  iiitr’i- 
,  esting  topics  found  in  Co-ed  that  they 
I  lorget  th(‘ir  timiditx  and  hnd  tlu‘y  e.in 
!  talk  lM‘fore  a  group.  This  self-confi- 
I  deuce  carries  over  into  their  own  sub¬ 
jects  particularly  those  closely  eon- 
nected  with  home  life.  Hence  Co-ed 
is  truly  an  all  around  educational  niag- 
.izine.  1  don’t  know  how  1  eoidd  get 
along  without  it. 

:  Sister  Teresa  )ane,  S.C^.N. 

1  OwenslMiro  Oatholie  High  School 

I  Owensboro,  Kentuckx 


Healthy  Mothers 

(Continued  from  /rage  35) 
trim  figure  and  still  protect  her  health 
by  following  a  good  diet  pattern  xvith 
fexv  modifications.  She  can: 

•  Cut  ill  half  the  calories  in  the  milk 
.she  gets  by  substituting  skim  milk 
or  buttermilk  for  xvhole  milk. 

•  Trim  all  the  fat  off  meat  and  use 
cottage  elit'cse  in  place  of  the  fat 
table  spreads. 

•  Select  fruits  rather  than  rich  des¬ 
serts,  such  as  pastry  and  ice  cream 
xvliich  are  high  in  calories. 

•  Eat  raxx  xegi'tables  or  fruits  or  drink 
skim  milk  for  snacks  instead  of  soft 
drinks  and  French  fried  potatoes  or 
chips. 

This  is  a  xerx  easy  adjustment  for 
anyone  to  mak(‘  and  xvill  provide  e.ssen- 
tial  nutrients,  yet  reduce  the  calorie 
intake  noticeably. 

How  To  Speed  Your  Mail 
To  the  Correct  Address 
Use  the  postal  delivery  zone  number 
Include  your  return  address 
Moke  sure  the  delivery  address  is  correct 
AND 

MAIL  EARLY  IN  THE  DAY 
IT'S  THE  BETTER  WAY 


OREGON  STATE  COLLEGE 

SCH^L 

”  orUiOtRf  ^NOMi 

•I, 


1960  — SIX  WEEKS  SUMMER  SESSION 
JUNE  20  to  JULY  29 

WORKSHOPS:  June  20-July  1 

l ’lulcrstanilini;  Nursery  School  (  hil- 
drcii.  Teen-Age  D.uing  Problems  and 
I  .irlv  .N1.irri.ige.  I'imhI  for  the  Family. 
(  iirrii  Ilium  I  )es  elopnieni. 

SEMINAR  AND  COURSE  OFFERINGS  IN: 

Kel.ueil  .\ris.  Historic  Gostume  and 
Textiles.  (  tistume  Design,  Flat  Pat¬ 
tern  and  Draping;  (Jiibl  Devehip- 
ment,  Familx  Kel.itions,  Parent  lalu- 
t.uion;  Nutrition,  Food  .Management, 
I  xperimental  (aM)kery;  Nutrition  Ke- 
sc.irih;  I  xtension;  (Cafeteria  .Manage¬ 
ment:  Home  laonomics  I  ilucation. 

Course  offerinqs  include  underqroduate  and  qroduolt 
work.  In  other  fields,  courses  ore  availoble  in  on 
8- week  session  — June  70  lo  August  17. 

Tor  cofotogs  ond  detailtd  information  write  to 

DIRECTOR  OF  SUMMER  SESSION 
OREGON  STATE  COI.I.ECE 

Dept.  G7,  Corvallis,  Oregon 
Authorised  by  the  OREGON  STATE  BOARD 
OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
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BISSELL,  INC. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Cottons— 'Round  the  Clock 

(Continued  from  paae  17) 

Yarn-dyed  cottons  are  woven  from  yarn  which  was 
dyed  Indore  the  fabric  was  woven  or  knitted,  and  can 
only  l)e  solid  color,  striped,  or  checked.  Yarn-dyed 
fabrics  are  colorfast.  Piece-dyeing  is  done  after  the 
fabric  is  woven,  and  prcxluces  only  solid  colors  which 
tend  to  Ixj  fast  to  washing.  Printed  tlesigns  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  using  engraved  blocks,  metal  rollers,  or 
screens  to  apply  plastic  dyes.  Even  though  the  dyes 
are  “cured"  and  set,  they  do  not  always  completeK 
[KMietrate  the  fibers  and  thus  may  be  less  fast  to  washinu 
th.in  yarn  or  piece-dyed  colors. 

A  gcMKl  example  of  a  yarn-dyed  fabric  is  gingham, 
which  is  enjoying  a  spectacidar  renaissance  of  popu- 
l.irits .  C.ingham  is  a  plain  weave  cotton  woven  on  box 
looms  predominantly  in  checked,  striped,  or  plaid  pat¬ 
terns.  It  can  l)e  medium  or  lightweight,  and  may  also 
1h‘  treated  with  various  finishes  for  crispness  and 
wrinkle-resistance.  It  may  he  a  solid  color,  or  incor- 
por.ite  as  many  as  three  or  more  colors.  Like  other 
ty  pes  of  cotton,  ginghams  vary  in  (piality.  CannlH'd 
ginghams  are  finer  and  softer  than  carded  ones,  which 
are  generally  used  for  inexpensive  housedresses,  aprons, 
and  p.ij.imas.  Texturt*d  effects  may  lx*  ohtainetl  in 
ginghams  by  the  use  of  threads  of  varying  weights. 
The  n.une  “gingham”  is  thought  by  some  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  from  Guingamp,  a  town  in  Brittany,  and  by 
others  from  the  Malay  word  ging-gang.  meaning 
stripetl. 

One  particular  fabric— madras  which  has  skynxketed 
in  popularity— is  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  colorfast- 
ness.  Multi-colored  madras  is  designed  to  bleed  a  little 
in  washing,  giving  the  fabric  a  .soft  muted  tone  which 
enhances  its  beauty  .  Many  deep-toned  cottons  tend  to 
bleed  a  little  and  so  should  be  washed  separ.itely  the 
first  time  they  are  laundered.  This  does  not  constitute 
a  lack  of  colorfastness.  It  is  caused  by  excess  dye  on 
the  surface  of  the  fabric,  and  when  this  has  lx*en 
washed  away  by  a  series  of  sudsings  and  rinsings,  the 
garment  may  afterward  lx*  washed  s;ifely  with  other 
colored  things. 

Cotton  is  now  a  year-round  fabric,  thanks  to  the 
many  textures  and  weights  made  possible  by  such 
scientific  advances  as  new  printing  techimpies  which 
allow  even  velveteen  and  corduroy  to  have  patterns. 
(a)tton  knits,  tweeds,  velveteens,  and  corduroys  are 
often  both  wash-and-wear  and  wrinkle  resistant,  and 
c-ome  in  dark  colors  and  prints  appropriate  for  winter 
wear.  They  can  lx*  washed  and  drietl  in  the  same 
manner  as  lighter  weight  cottons,  but  should  not  be 
bleached  or  starched.  Special  ironing  instructions  for 
the  textured  surfaces  are  usually  specified  on  that  all- 
important  hang-tag.  When  shopping  for  cottons  it’s 
wise  to  notice  whether  trims,  finings,  stiffening,  shoul¬ 
der  pads,  or  other  accessories  are  as  washable  as  the 
fabric  itself,  or  are  easily  removable.  If  possible,  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  thread  is  as  colorfast  as  the  fabric. 

Easy  care  does  not  mean  no  care  at  all.  If  you  fol¬ 
low  the  manufacturer’s  instructions, .  you  should  be 
rew  arded  with  the  promised  performance. 
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I  should  like  to  order,  at  special  teacher’s  prices,  the  following — The  Betty 
Bissell  Bi»>k  of  Home  Cleaning  @  21  copies  for  Jl.OO  plus  1  free 

copy.  Rug  and  I’fihohtery  Care  folder  free  copies.  Jlf2)9  Automatic 

Shampoo  Master  ('.ombinations  (ffi  IIO.IO  ea.  2i0  Automatic 

Shampoo  Master  Combinations  18.91  ea.  Upholstery 

Kits  (ii  11.87  ea.  Capri  Speedmaster  Cleaners  (if  111.21  ea . 

spomtemasier  Mops  ■'</  12.91  ea. 


Name_ 


School- 


-Grade- 


street  or  Rf4). 


/one _ .State _ 

1U  Apr.  60  PHI 


MARY  BLAKE,  Carnation  Company 

Dept.  EO-40,  Lea  Angalas  19,  California 

Please  send  me  FKPI.  reprints  of  the  Carnation  Instant  Heautv  BeveraKe 
information  which  includes  details  of  the  health.  Iseauty,  and  sitality  benefits 
to  be  gained  from  the  new  milk  discovery 

_ Number  of  reprints  required  tor  current  classriHim  distribution. 


Name. _ _ _  _ _ _ _  — 

t  please  print) 

.\ddress _ _ _ 

Citv _ Zone.. _ State—  _ 

13S  Apr.  60  PHI 


Cling  Peach  Advisory  Board 

153  Market  Street 

San  Franciace  4,  California 


Yes,  send  me  free,  as  described  in  vour  advertisement  in  this  publication 
(  )  Student's  Notebtxik  Sheet,  with  Keprint  of  Ad  (  i  feaclier’s  Manual 

(  )  iK'all  Poster  (  )  C  ut  Mimeograph  Stencil 

(  )  Movie  or  (  )  Filmstrip  with  (  )  l)-l/»  i  pm  record  or  (  )  .Mimeo- 

i;raph  script  and  _  recipe  folders  for  use  (date  preferred) - 

or  t second  choice  date)  ..  - - - - 


.Name _ 


School 


.Yddress _ 


C  ity 


-Zone _ State _ _ 
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THESE  FREE 
AND 

LOW-COST 

TEACHING 

AIDS 


ar<‘  olT<*r«*«l 
for  your 
iiiiiiKMliate 
•  •  • 


. . ► 
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C  Is  for  Citrus 

(Coiitiuncd  from  pofie  19) 

Glazed  Orange  Sections 

6  oruii(c«‘*  *  2  rup  oraiiKe  juice 

I  ru|i  -iifcar  and  Haler 

Scition  oraiiKiN  over  howl  to  retain  tlu‘  juice.  When  all 
oraniies  are  >eetioiu-(l.  ilrain  jiiiee;  miMMire  and  add  water, 
if  neeessarj,  to  make  )i  enp.  Cait  orange  pr-el  to  make  2 
tablespoons  of  fiiu-ly  slivered  pei-1.  Add  orange  p«‘el  slivers 
to  sugar  aiul  orange  juice  in  sanee  pan.  Cinik  over  medium 
heat,  without  stirring,  for  S  minutes.  Pour  hot  syrup  over 
the  or.mge  >.e(  tions.  Serve  cold,  garnished  with  mint.  Yield: 
f  sers  ings. 


Orange  Shortcake 

Slioiicakc 

2  cup-  rifled  all-piirpo«« 

(lour 

teaspoon-  liukitig 
ponder 

■*i  teaspoon  «all 

laldespiNUis  siigar 

Sift  together  Hour,  baking  powder,  salt,  .md  sugar.  Cut 
in  shortening  with  two  knives  or  pastry  blender  until  mi.\- 
tnre  resembles  coarse  meal.  Stir  in  orange  rind.  Beat  to¬ 
gether  egg  >olk  .ind  milk.  Lightb  stir  into  dr\  ingredients 
until  just  bleiuleil.  Pat  or  roll  out  dough  inch  thick  on 
lightly  Honred  Iwiard.  Cut  with  2-ineh  round  cutter  into  12- 
1  1  rounds.  Pl.ice  on  nngreased  cookie  sheets;  brush  tops 
lightly  with  milk.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (150°  F.)  10  to  12 
minutes. 

Orange  Sauce 

I  tablespoon  corn«larch  2  teaspoons  graleil  orange 
*  i>  cup  sugar  rind 

'i  teaspoon  salt  .)  oranges,  sectioned 

I  cup  orange  juice 

Mix  together  cornst.irch,  sug.ir.  .mil  salt  in  a  saucepan. 
Blend  in  orange  juice  gradually;  add  orange  rind.  Cook 
over  medium  heat  until  mixture  comes  to  a  boil,  stirring 
const.mtly.  -Vdd  orange  sections.  To  serve:  L'se  2  rounds 
of  shortc.ike  per  serving.  Spoon  orange  sauce  In’tween  and 
on  tup  of  rounds.  Place  spoonful  of  whipped  cre.un  on  e.ieh 
serxing.  ^’ield:  6  to  7  servings. 

Frosty  Oronge  Juice 

[■■i  cup  orange  juice  I  '  tablespoons  lime  juice 

'  cup  lemon  juice  I  egg  nliile 

' cup  Haler  2  cups  linels  crushed  iee 

•i;  cup  sugar 

Fresh  mint  for  garnish 

Combine  .ill  ingredients  in  fruit  juice  jar.  shaker,  or 
blender.  Sh.ike  or  mix  until  frothy.  Serve  at  once  in  tall 
glasses,  ('..irnish  with  fresh  mint.  Yield:  '3  iiips. 

Cinnamon  Oranges 

(ait  off  jieel  of  each  orange  in  circular  motion,  cutting 
deep  enough  to  remove  white  membrane.  Co  over  fruit 
ag.iin  to  remove  ;uiy  remaining  white  membrane.  Boll 
each  orange  in  a  mixture  of  1  tablespoon  confectioners’ 
sug.ir  and  .'j  teaspoon  cinnamon.  Eat  with  knife-  and  fork. 


'g  cup  shortening 
I  lahlcsptHtii  grated 
orange  rind 
I  egg,  separated 
6  lahles|mons  milk 


Orange  Pudding 


['i  cup  cracker  meal 
2  cups  milk 
I  lahlespcMtii  hiiller 
or  margarine 
'  g  cup  sugar 

1  nhole  egg 

2  egg  yolks 


I  lahicspoon  grated  orange 
rind 

1  teaspoon  gral«‘d  lemon  rind 
Clip  orange  juice 
1  li-aspoon  xanilla  extract 
Meringue 

Orange  sections  for  garnish 
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Soak  cracker  meal  in  H  enp  milk.  Heat  remaining 
milk  and  add  butter  or  margurine  and  Migar.  Beat  whole 
egg  and  egg  yolks  and  add  to  mixture.  Stir  in  soaked 
cracker  meal,  orange  and  lemon  rinds,  orange  juice,  and 
vanilla  extract.  Turn  into  a  buttered  l-(iuart  casserole. 
Bake  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  in  a  preheated  slow  oven 
(325°  F.)  IS  hours  or  until  firm  in  the  center.  Top 
with  meringu(‘  and  bake  in  a  preheated  slow  oven 
(32.5°  F. )  1.5  minutes  or  until  lightly  browned  over  the 
top.  Garnish  with  orange  sections.  Yield:  6  servings. 


From  CUTICURA 

Dept.  PH-40,  Box  64,  Melrose,  Moss. 

!~1  I  cjn  ust _ free  copies  oi  142  ^’AYS  TO  BE  POPUI..YR  folder, 

for  UuJont  II5C  in  classrnom  jnd  home. 

N'.ime _ _ _ 

Sehool - - - - - - 

■■Xddress _ — —  ■ 


Orange  Cream  Pie 


t  ity 


_ Zone _ St.ue 


1  cup  sugar 

2  tahlespouns  rnrnstarrh 
111)  teaspoon  salt 

1  eup  orange  juiee 
eup  lemon  juiee 
I  egg,  beaten 
1  teaspoon  grated 
lemon  rind 


I  teaspoon  vanilla 
exirael 

1  eup  heavy  eream,  whipped 
I  baked  9-inrh  pie  shell 
^  hipped  eream  for  garnish 
(•rated  orange  riiiil  for 
garnish 


Combine  sugar,  cornstarch,  and  salt  in  a  saucepan. 
Gradually  stir  in  orange  juice.  C<M)k  over  low  heat  until 
thickened,  stirring  constantly.  .\dd  lenum  juice  and  cook 
until  thick,  stirring  constantly.  .\dd  a  little  of  the  hot 
mixture  gradually  to  the  beaten  egg  and  then  stir  into 
the  remaining  hot  mixture.  Cook  1  to  2  minutes  over 
low  heat,  stirring  constantly.  Remove  from  heat  and  stir 
in  lemon  rind  and  vanilla  extract.  Cool.  Fold  whipi>ed 
cream  into  the  mixture.  Turn  into  c-old  baked  pie  shell 
Chill  several  hours  or  overnight.  Just  In-fore  serving 
garnish  as  desired  with  additional  whipiH'd  cream  and 
a  sprinkling  of  grated  orange  rind.  Yield:  6  .servings. 


A  Look  at  Homemaking  Education 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

for  both  men  and  women.  Nor  is  evidence  available 
which  indicates  that  early  marriages  end  in  divorce 
any  more  frequently  than  those  made  in  later  years. 

Today,  one  fourth  of  all  18-year-old  girls  are  mar¬ 
ried  and  one  sixth  of  the  17-year-old  girls.  One  out  of 
each  16  girls  in  their  16th  year  is  married.  These 
are  high  school  ages.  These  are  young  iH*rsons  who 
are  entering  marriage,  parenthcKKl,  and  homemaking 
in  teen  years.  They  face  the  very  real  task  of  matur¬ 
ing  in  marriage,  and  they  need  every  assistance  con¬ 
tinuing  education  can  give  them. 

Counterbalance  to  Romanticism 

Contrary  to  some  poiuil.u  misconceptions,  educa¬ 
tion  in  marriage  and  family  living  in  school  may  well 
.serve  as  a  deterrent  to  t(K)  early  marriage.  .\n  under¬ 
standing  of  the  responsibilities  of  parenthood,  of  house¬ 
keeping,  of  family  finance,  of  work  involvetl  in  the 
total  homemaking  process,  can  .serve  to  counterbal- 
anc-e  the  over-romanticized  concept  of  marriage  so 
often  found  in  mass  media.  Clertainly  such  education 
following  marriage  w  ill  help  to  stabilize  such  a  mar¬ 
riage  and  lend  support  to  its  success. 

More  young  women  are  entering  college  than  ev<‘i 
before.  With  the  demand  for  advanced  education  for 
lx)th  men  and  women  in  this  age  of  science  and  tech¬ 
nology,  even  more  young  women  will  continue  their 
years  of  advanced  study.  Many  of  these  will  marry 
and  carry  both  college  courses  and  homemaking  as 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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FREE!  FLORIDA  CITRUS  FAVORITES 

Florida  Citrus  Commission 
Lakeland,  Florida 

PIcjM'  vend  me _ cijsvroom  copies  of  Eloridi  C  itrus  Recipes.  (Order* 

limited  to  2*  copies) 

SC  HlX)l _ _ _ 

ADDRI  SS _ _ 
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HOOVER 

The  Hoover 

n  Send  me 
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Nome _ 

Organization 

Street  _ 

City _ 


Free  in  any  quantity! 

"How  to  Make  House  Cleaning  Easier" 

New  circular  includes  answers  to  questions  like  .  Should  furniture  be  washed 
at  house  cleaning  time?  Vi'hat’s  the  best  way  to  clean  wiMidwork?  See  ad  on 
pafte  II.  Also  offered  in  quantity,  our  MANUAI  C1E  MC)ME  C'ARE — 12  pa);rs 
of  up-to-date  information  about  waxes,  insecticides,  air  fresheners,  etc. 

Consumer  Education  Dept.  PH  40 
Johnson's  Wax,  Racine,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  ERI  E  CVE  CHARGE: 

_ IlC^Vi  TO  MAKE  MOUSI  C  M  ANINC.  I  ASH  R 

_ _ _ _  MANUAI  OE  MCVME  C'ARI 


HOME  INSTITUTE 

Company,  North  Canton,  Ohio 
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Each  issue  is  written 
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they  continue  their  academic  training.  With  home¬ 
making  education  in  high  school  as  preparation  for 
one  pha.se  of  their  strenuous  lives  as  homemaker- 
students,  their  quaUty  of  academic  accomplishment 
might  well  he  enhai>ced  because  of  their  increased 
competence  in  their  homemaking  responsibilities.  This 
is  a  telling  argument  for  homemaking  education  in 
high  school  regardless  of  college  or  professional  plans. 

Many  young  women  who  enter  colleges  and  uni- 
\ersities  are  wisely  re-examining  what  their  roles  may 
be  in  lilH*ral  arts  colleges  toward  a  more  realistic  edu¬ 
cational  program  for  all  women.  .Again,  this  is  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  woman  in  this  age  cannot 
neglect  her  educational  background  either  for  her 
traditional  role  of  homemaker-mother  or  her  ne\\«*r 
role  of  «*conomic  producer  or  soeial  servant. 

The  "Century  of  the  Child" 

The  twentieth  century  will  go  down  in  history  for 
more  than  the  beginning  of  the  nuclear  and  space  age. 

It  will  be  well  remembered  for  the  rapid  advance  in 
l)irth  rate  in  the  United  States  among  families  of  high 
school  and  college  educated  parents.  Increase  in  birth 
rate  has  lH*en  highest  at  this  socio-economic  level. 

Right  now  there  are  fift\  million  children  fourteen 
\ears  of  age  or  under  in  the  nation.  This  is  larger  than 
the  total  i>opulation  in  the  country  in  1881  and  is 
approximately  one  third  of  the  total  population  today. 

-As  a  recent  study  by  the  Scripps  I'oiindation  for 
Pojrulation  Research  has  pointed  out,  ehildren  are  no 
longer  “produetion  durables.”  Children  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  income  for  parents  as  they  did  in  the  agrarian 
peri(xl  in  history.  They  are  now  “consumer  durables” 
and  cost  money  to  bring  into  the  world  and  rear.  In 
fact,  a  United  States  Department  of  .Agriculture  esti¬ 
mate  shows  that  it  costs  something  over  $1.5,000  per 
child  to  rear  him  to  his  sixteenth  birthday. 

Because  children  are  no  longer  broiight  into  the 
world  to  help  the  family  earn,  a  new  point  of  view 
on  the  part  of  parents  is  not  only  in  evidence  but 
.ictually  reported  in  the  Scripps  Foundation  study  of 
some  seventt'cn  million  womc'ii  of  child-bearing  age 
which  was  only  recently  completed.  .As  one  \(nmg 
woman  expressed  it,  “We  have  no  right  to  bring  chil¬ 
dren  into  the  world  tinless  \\v  can  take  care  of  them 
pro|)erly.” 

Preparation  for  Parenthood 

T'o  make  parentluHHl  a  rewarding  experience  and  to 
.issure  the  satisfactory  growth  and  development  of 
children,  homemaking  education  has  much  to  offer. 
Young  wonu'ii  in  the  Scripps  study  reported  they  de¬ 
sired  no  fewer  than  two  and  not  more  than  four  ehil¬ 
dren,  with  the  average  about  3.4  children  per  family. 
Here  is  indicated  a  need  for  an  investment  in  learn¬ 
ing  for  the  futuri'  of  the  nation  which  cannot  be  over¬ 
emphasized.  To  rear  children  to  satisfactory  maturity 
demands  the  uncommon  sen.se  of  scientific  information 
combined  with  the  common  sen.se  of  intelligent  daily 
living.  Preparation  for  this  major  responsibility  of  the 
family  cannot  be  overlooked  or  minimized  in  educa¬ 
tion  for  excellence  in  our  public  schools. 
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Complementary  and  Supplementary  Roles 

Ihe  inotlier  and  fatlier  are  sharing  more  and  more 
in  the  rearing  of  their  children.  As  Margaret  Mead 
said  recently  in  the  Nete  York  Times  Moffazinr,  far 
from  demasculinizing  men,  this  new  dimension  of 
parenthood  and  family  life  for  men  is,  in  truth,  a 
most  satisfying  extension  of  manhocxl.  It  is  an  exer¬ 
cise  of  strength,  imagination,  and  tenderness  with  rich 
rewards  for  the  man,  his  wife,  and  their  children, 
lint  this  reward  cannot  Ik‘  fully  realized  without 
preparation  for  p.ireiitlxMid  and  a  knowledge  of  child 
development. 

IIushandlxMHl  and  fatherhood  have  come  to  Ik-  seen 
in  a  new  light  for  wliich  preparation  is  indicated.  I 
wish  every  high  school  boy  could  take  a  one->ear 
course  in  homemaking  designed  especially  lor  >oung 
men  and  women  in  their  senior  \  ear  in  high  school. 

.Mready  main  high  schools  h.ive  recognized  what 
sociological  rc.search  has  made  ev  ident.  Husbands  and 
wives  play  complementary  and  supplementary  roles 
in  marriage,  both  from  the  personality  point  of  view 
and  from  the  sharing  relationship  within  the  inan- 
.igement  of  tin-  home  it.self.  Therefore,  >oung  men  and 
women  in  their  senior  year  in  high  .school  in  too  few 
instances  have  been  given  opportunity  to  study  home- 
m.iking  education  together. 

Stress  needs  to  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  such 
courses  are  not  dc'signed  for  sc'x  education  per  se. 
It  is  hoped  that  sex  education  is  gained  over  many 
years  through  many  courses  and  basically  from  par¬ 
ents.  Preparation  for  marriage  and  family  living  in- 
I  volves  an  understanding  of  child  development,  iH*r- 

sonality,  anti  family  relationship;  a  study  of  time  and 
money  management;  the  role  of  foods  and  nutrition  in 
health  and  vvell-ln'ing;  the  impact  of  clothing  on  per¬ 
sonality  and  social  ease;  consumer  buying  in  all  areas 
related  to  family  life;  credit  and  installment  buying, 
budgeting,  home  financing,  and  family  recreation. 

Home  care  of  the  sick  is  becoming  more  a  necessity 
in  family  life  each  day.  This  can  never  be  delegated 
to  the  woman  alone,  since  she,  t(K),  is  subject  to  ill¬ 
ness.  In  situations  of  illness  and  absence,  a  young 
man  needs  competence  in  meal  preparation  atid  plan¬ 
ning  as  well  as  in  the  necessary  skills  for  liousekwp- 
ing.  Nowhere  can  the  importance  of  the  changing  role 
of  men  be  better  indicated  and  given  more  status  than 
in  homemaking  education  for  high  scIkkiI  youth— both 
boys  and  girls. 

To  add  emphasis  to  the  need  for  preparation  for 
home  living  and  family  life,  it  is  estimated  that  by 
1963  approximati-ly  600,()(M)  new  homes  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  each  year  w  ith  the  new  households  In'ing,  in 
the  main,  those  with  modest  incomes.  Where  income 
is  morle.st,  knowledge,  information,  and  skill  in  home 
living  may  maki-  the  dilF«‘rence  In'tween  .satisfying 
and  happy  relationships  and  discontent  and  discour¬ 
agement. 

Of  Youth  Themselves 

To  indicate  the  growing  intensity  of  the  |)u)blem 
of  education  for  youth,  by  1970  the  number  of  young 

(Coniimicd  on  page  14) 
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I’Icjsv  mjil  me  free,  for  me  js  i  cli'.^room  Jiscu»ion  piece,  one  full-color 
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persons  between  15  and  19  \ears  of  age  will  have 
increased  over  63  per  cent!  Teen-age  spending  will 
reach  over  10  billion  dollars  per  year,  with  most  of 
this  going  into  non-durable  goods.  Such  spending  re- 
(juires  intelligent  guidance.  Here,  again,  what  home- 
making  education  in  high  schools  may  do  for  youth— 
and  for  the  nation— cannot  be  overestimated.  Parents 
should  welcome  the  help  of  formal  education  in 
youth’s  finances.  This  is  a  need  aside  from  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  early  marriage  which,  in  all  probability,  will 
not  decrease  measurably  with  the  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  youth  in  their  late  teen  years. 

Does  Course  Content  Need  Re-examination? 

No  generation  has  ever  faced  the  imperatives  w  hich 
are  a  part  of  the  nuclear  and  space  age.  The  excel¬ 
lence  of  personalities  reared  in  intelligent  and  ade- 
(juate  families  may  well  determine  whether  or  not 
mankind  has  a  future! 

Quality  in  education  is  an  imperative.  It  is  as  im- 
IJcrative  in  preparation  for  homemaking  and  family 
li\  iug  as  in  any  other  curriculum  area,  since  demands 
upon  the  family  are  increasingly  great.  The  transmis¬ 
sion  of  the  right  values  will  assure  survival  and  con¬ 
tinuous  progress  in  human  well-being;  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  aderpiate  and  healthy  personalities  in  chil 
dren  and  youth;  and  the  stabili/ation  of  personalities 
in  adult  family  memlrers. 

Common  sense  alone  cannot  assure  these  ends  w  ith- 
in  families.  Uncommon  sense  of  scientific  research, 
clinical  studies,  and  technological  advance  can  be 
aderpiately  communicated  and  integrated  into  fainih 
life  only  through  systennitic  and  organized  educa¬ 
tional  experiences  in  homemaking  education  in  high 
school  and  college  courses.  This  is  no  less  true  for 
research  and  clinical  findings  for  family  life  than  for 
the  physical  sciences  through  courses  in  chemistry  and 
physics. 

Since  the  number  of  youth  in  the  population  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  since  their  exp<‘nditures  are 
(juite  amazingly  astronomical,  homemaking  education 
has  a  role  to  play  in  consumer  education  for  the  now', 
as  well  as  in  preparation  for  the  establishment  of  a 
home  in  the  future. 

The  (piestion,  then,  is  whether  homemaking  educa¬ 
tion  in  high  school  has  a  place  of  its  own  in  this  age 
of  science  and  technology.  How  it  will  meet  the  real 
needs— that  is  the  question. 

Perhaps  the  first  step  is  careful  r<*-examination  of 
what  high  school  homemaking  education  includes, 
how  it  is  taught,  how  applicable  its  ofh'rings  are  to 
current  problems.  Every  effort  should  be  exerted  to 
make  it  what  it  is  in  reality:  an  action  science  for 
the  transmission  and  sxnthesis  of  scientific  research 
in  physical,  behavioral,  life,  and  social  sciences  into 
the  realities  of  living  for  families  in  the  nation. 

Homemaking  education  has  an  important  scientific 
and  technological  contribution  to  make  to  family  life. 
More  important,  how  well  it  accomplishes  its  share  in 
education  for  homemaking,  parenthood,  and  famih 
living  is  a  matter  of  major  c-oncern  for  the  richness 
and  continuity  of  life  itself  in  this  last  half  of  the 
twentieth  century. 
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Teaching  Good  Grooming? 

{Continued  from  page  15) 
second  halt  would  lx*  an  improvement.  However,  by 
all  means,  do  get  this  strip.  The  second  part  is  a 
superb  .ipproach  to  the  common  teen-age  problem— 
the  figure. 

Two  other  filmstrips  (each  12  mins.,  with  actom- 
panying  33  1/3  rpm  recording)  tackle  figure  problems 
through  the  proper  selection  ot  loundation  garments. 
Both  were  reviewed  in  onr  September  19.5H  issue. 
Make  the  Most  of  Yonr  Figure  (The  Formfit  C.o.)  is 
sensible,  motivational,  and  practical.  Posture  and  basic 
health  rules  are  reviewed.  Reasons  tor  wearing,  and 
methods  of  selecting,  bras  and  girdles  are  tactually 
given.  The  strip  ends  with  the  thought  that  appear¬ 
ance  does  not  improve  overnight;  it  takes  hard  WDik 
on  posture  and  grooming.  Has  many  values  beyond 
the  problem  of  foundation  garments. 

Teen-Age  Clothing  (Set  1,  4  filmstrips,  alx)ut  3S 
Irs.  each.  Mc<iraw-Hill)  covers  grooming,  selection 
and  care  of  clothing.  Individual  titles  are;  C.roonnng, 
Care  of  Yonr  Clothes,  The  Right  Clothes  for  Yon 
(color).  Color  iji  Yonr  Clothes  (color).  Hints  and 
basic  rides  given  are  clearly  explained. 

In  the  series  Consumer  Fdneation  (6  filmstrips, 
about  4t)  frs.  each,  Mc<iraw-Hill),  several  will  be  ot 
great  use  to  you.  Seleet  Yonr  Style  presents  three 
basic  figure  types.  It  illustrates  effects  ot  line  with 
emphasis  on  those  which  are  best  tor  each  type. 
Others  are  helptul  in  teaching  the  girls  how  to  select 
ready-to-wear  clothing  anil  talirics.  There  is  additional 
intormation  pertinent  to  good  grooming. 

Household  Finance  has  two  tree-loan  filmstrips 
which  combine  jiroper  bu\ing  with  proper  clothing. 
Making  Sense  nith  Yonr  Clothing  Dollars  was  re¬ 
viewed  in  our  September  19.5.5  issue.  This  is  a  straight¬ 
forward,  meaty  presentation  of  principles  ot  planning, 
buying,  and  caring  for  your  warilrobe.  Dressing  Well 
Is  a  Came  begins  with  the  clothes  on  hand  and  shows 
how  to  build  them  into  a  mori*  attractive  wardrobe. 
Covers  how  to  buy,  care  ot  clothing,  points  on  home 
sewing.  IVactical  and  budget-conscious. 

The  Romantie  Story  of  Man  and  Wool  ( IS  mins., 
color,  free  loan.  Pendleton  Woolen  Mills,  218  S.  W. 
Jetterson,  Portl.ind  1,  Oregon).  If  you  want  your 
class  to  know  how  the  Heece  ot  sheep  iH'Comes  a 
woolen  garment,  this  is  the  film  you  should  use.  The 
opening  scenes  on  the  sheep  ranch  are  delightiul 
pictorially.  The\  provide  ilata  on  the  importance  ot 
proper  gra/ing.  the  role  ot  the  sheep  dogs,  and  the 
skills  re(|nired  of  shearers. 

At  the  mill  we  are  shown  the  many  pnx-esses  re- 
(piired  to  make  finished  fabric,  with  emphasis  on  lab¬ 
oratory  work,  especially  with  dyes.  .5t  the  factory,  we 
see  how  garments  are  cut,  assembled,  and  finished. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  seipiences  is  the  one  ex¬ 
plaining  the  various  methods  ot  dyeing  in  the  fleece 
it.self,  or  as  yarn,  or  as  fabric. 

.•\mong  other  aids  ottered  by  Pendleton  is  a  wall 
chart.  The  Seten  Steps  in  Wool  Mannfactnring,  with 
complete  terse  explanation  and  actual  samples  from 
(Continned  on  page  46) 
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New  Teaching  Aids  For  The  Table 

ONEIDA  SILVERSMITHS.  Oneida,  New  York 

IMeasr  send  me: 

Q  “Beauty  For  X'our  Table'*  by  Marian  Marsb,  Oireetor  of  Oneiila  Table  l*l.anniii|r 
Service,  b-pace  manual  for  teachers  on  sterling,  silverplate  and  stainless  flat¬ 
ware  and  hollowware,  table  etiquette,  care  of  tableware  and  newi  melamine 
dinnerware  by  Oneida 

Cooperative  prices  on  silverware  or  stainless  for  classroom  use. 

^  Detailed  information  about  Oneida’s  Table  Service  Demonstration  Kit  that  is  on 
loan 

Name _ _ _ _ _ 

{.Pitas*  Prints 
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Practical  Home  Economics 
Teacher  Edition  of  Co-ed 
33  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  Prac/ii  al  lliiiue  t-.tiininiiu  \  l-.Jitioil  nf  Co-td, 
for  the  term  checked  below.  My  Prailiijl  subscription  entitles  me  to  a  free 
bound-in  copy  of  each  monthly  issue  of 

r~l  One  Year  (tl.Od).  Two  Years  ttf.Ott).  Q  Payment  I'nclosed. 

Q  Send  Bill  1  ater. 


S,h,.ol 

t phase  print) 

City  .  - - 

■  -  .Zone  State 
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Practical  Home  Economics 
Edition  of  Co-ed 

33  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

There  are _  home  economists  on  my  staff. 

Please  send  _  _  I  RH  extra  copies  of  the  April  Coupon  Service  Section 

so  that  each  home  economist  can  order  th-.'  teaching  materials  she  needs 
individually. 


(pleasf  print) 


School _ 

Street _ 

C.ity - 


. -Zone _ St.-.te_ 
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FREE!  PREAM  RECIPE  FOLDER  IN  FULL  COLOR! 
37  Brand-new,  Kitchen-tested  Recipes! 

Solly  Ross 

Preom  Test  Kitchens 
Box  41  H 
Columbus  16,  Ohio 


Please  send  me  _ _ _ 

NaiiK _  _  _ 

School  or  Organiaatioii. 
C'lty _ 


free  copies  ot  the  PRI  AM  RFClPf  POI  DPR 
_ _ Title _ 
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PRENTICE-HALL,  INC.,  Educational  Book  Division 

Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  the  free  briK'hure  on: 

P  T  xploring  Home  and  Family  living  (available  now) 

You  aifb  Your  F'lxid  (available  in  .Spril) 

Name - -  - 1  itle _ 

(phase  print) 
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TEACHING  AIDS 
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the  material 
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and  mail  today  to: 


PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 
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raw  wool  to  fabric.  Booklets  include  one  about 
blankets,  another  about  sweaters,  and  one  with  the 
same  title  as  the  film  above,  but  containing  much 
more  detail,  particularly  on  the  history  of  wool  and 
the  care  of  woolens. 

M('C(iU’s  East)  Sctciufi  Filmstrips,  Series  So.  2  (4 
strips,  color.  Education  Dept.  McCall’s  Patterns,  2'3() 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.)  Designed  for 
your  sewing  classes,  this  series  has  two  strips  which 
are  fine  for  one  viewing  and  two  which  you  will 
probably  use  over  and  over  again.  There  are  no  cap¬ 
tions  on  these  strips,  but  very  g(K)d  eommeutaries  are 
supplied  for  each. 

Calemlar  of  Cottons  (31  frames)  is  a  pleasant 
presentation  of  a  \ear-round  cotton  wardrobe.  Excel¬ 
lent  photographs  of  dresses  and  ensembles  for  various 
occasions  are  shown  against  typical  seasonal  back¬ 
grounds.  The  commentary  includes  information  on 
suitable  types  of  fabric.  In  a  few  instances,  one  pat¬ 
tern  is  interpreted  in  different  fabrics  for  different 
seasons.  Enjoyable  as  an  introduction  to  wardrobe 
planning  and  useful  in  your  grooming  discussions  also. 

Birth  of  a  Pattern  (34  frames)  shows  exaetb  how 
a  pattern  is  developed  from  the  designer’s  sketch 
through  the  pattern-making  processes,  grading  and 
printing.  You  could  use  this  one  to  point  out  the 
various  details  whieh  appear  on  patterns. 

ft  would  1m*  hard  to  say  which  is  better,  Shapitif’ 
the  Silhouette  (51  frames)  or  Fitting  for  Fashion  (.58 
frames),  both  are  so  full  of  information,  concise, 
clear  diagrams,  how-to-do  data,  and  extra  hints. 
Silhouette  is  conc-erned  with  the  types  and  uses  of 
shaping  materials.  We  are  given  reasons  for  the  iise 
of  such  materials  followed  by  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  various  weights  with  the  proper  uses  of  each. 
Interfacing,  underlining,  lining,  and  interlining  are 
defined  and  the  uses  of  each  is  given.  Careful  direc¬ 
tions  and  diagrams  show  exactly  how  each  of  tlu>se 
is  done.  The  commentary  includes  many  little  hints 
that  will  add  that  extra  touch  of  perfection. 

Fitting,  discusses  and  demonstrates  various  tech- 
nicpies  for  fitting  a  blouse  and  a  skirt.  A  number  of 
frames,  showing  tw'o  girls  wearing  the  same  costume, 
illustrate  the  importance  of  proper  fitting— neither  too 
l(M)se  nor  t(M)  tight.  A  step-t)y-step  plan  is  outlined 
and  explained  in  detail.  This  plan  opens  with  taking 
accurate  measurements  prior  to  purchasing  tlu*  pat¬ 
tern.  Frame  12  shows  exactly  where  these  should  be 
taken.  You  might  even  wish  to  trac*e  this  frame  onto 
the  chalkboard  from  the  projected  picture.  Frame  13 
is  equally  excellent,  showing  in  silhouette  the  figure 
types  from  sub-teen  through  women’s  sizes.  Testing 
of  the  purchased  pattern,  marking  aiul  adjusting  it, 
is  explained  with  many  excellent  hints.  Hecheckiiig 
fit  after  basting,  methods  of  removing  any  wrinkles, 
checking  of  various  .seams,  grain  lines— all  these  and 
many  more  fitting  techniques  are  pre.seuted  in  under¬ 
standable,  easy  to  follow  pictures  plus  terse  com¬ 
mentary. 

With  Calendar  for  introduction  and  for  good 
gr(M)ming  ideas,  and  Silhouette  plus  Fitting  for  those 
professional  sewing  techniques,  you  have  a  most  use¬ 
ful  series  of  filmstrips. 
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For  Girls  Only 

A  fine  new  film  has  just  been  released  for  your  use 
in  teaching  personal  hygiene.  It’s  Wonderful  Being  a 
Girl  (18  mins.,  color,  sponsored  by  Personal  Products 
Corp.,  free  loan  from  Modern  Talking).  This  is  a 
sensible  and  sensitive  presentation  of  menstruation— 
what  it  is,  w'hat  a  girl  should  know  about  it.  Linda 
Brown’s  mother  talks  with  her,  pointing  out  that 
menstru.ition  means  growing  up  inside.  She  discusses 
the  responsibility  as  well  as  the  privilege  of  growing 
up.  Later  in  class,  Linda  and  her  classmates  learn 
physiological  tacts  through  excellent  simple  diagrams. 
Ensuing  class  discussion  points  up  the  need  tor 
daintiness  and  proper  grooming.  Psychological  as¬ 
pects  are  treated  throughout  the  film  with  simple 
naturalness.  Almost  any  question  your  girls  may  have 
is  answered  in  this  film.  It  certainly  will  help  them  to 
understand  and  to  accept  this  part  of  their  growing 
lip  as  a  natural,  he.ilthy  priK-ess. 

MolUj  Grows  Vp  (15  mins.,  color,  sponsored  by 
Personal  Products,  free  loan  from  Modern  Talking) 
was  released  earlier  and  is  also  an  excellent  film.  It  was 
designed  specifically  lor  the  adolescent  and  preadoles¬ 
cent  girls.  This  stor\  ol  Molly  presents  Ixith  the  physio¬ 
logical  and  the  psychological  facts  about  menstruation. 
ExcelleutK  produced,  simple,  and  understandable.  It 
would  be  hard  to  sa\  which  of  these  two  films  is  the 
In'tter.  PersonalK  ,  I  would  Im*  inclined  to  use  “Molly” 
with  the  younger  girls,  and  the  new  one  with  the 
slightly  older  ones.  An  educational  portfolio  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  “MolK',”  including  a  teacher’s  guide,  an 
anatomical  wall  chart,  and  student  iiooklets.  Similar 
material  is  offered  with  the  new  film. 

Personal  PriKhicts  also  offers  a  filmstrip,  Confulen- 
tialhj  Yours,  which  presents  helpful,  factual  informa¬ 
tion.  This  may  Ik*  reijucstcd  directly  from  Personal 
Products  (’orp.,  Milltown,  New  Jersey. 

There  is  another  very  fine  film.  The  Story  of  Men¬ 
struation  (10  mins.,  color,  sponsored  by  Kimlierly- 
Cdark,  produced  by  W  alt  Disney,  free  loan  from  .Asso¬ 
ciation  Films).  It  explains  clearly  and  naturally  just 
what  happens  during  menstruation  and  why.  Good 
health  and  proiX'r  grooming  are  also  stressed.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  junior  and  senior  high.  Very  effective.  .A 
numlK'r  of  supplementary  materials  arc  also  available: 
two  Ixioklets  in  ({uantity.  You’re  a  Young  lAidy  \ow 
(for  girls  9  to  12),  and  Very  Personally  Yours  (tor 
older  girls  and  adults);  a  menstrual  physiologs  chart 
and  a  teacher’s  guide  are  offered. 

For  your  older  girls  you  may  lx  interested  in  using 
films  from  the  new  series.  The  Months  Before  Birth. 
This  series  of  eight  29-miiiute  films  provides  frank 
but  tactful  treatment  of  the  physical  process  of  con¬ 
ception,  fetal  development,  and  birth.  Dr.  Anne  B. 
W^igner,  chief  of  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Pittsburgh  Dejiartment  of  Health,  covers 
the  subject  through  discussion,  charts,  still  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  film  clips.  PriKluced  for  Educational  Tele¬ 
vision,  this  scries  is  now  available  from  NET  Film 
Service  (.Audio-A’isual  Center,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Indiana).  Individual  titles  are:  The 

(Continued  on  page  4fi) 


FREEI 

2  9eed  way*  to  gat  acqwaintad  witk  Hi#  SLANT-O-MATICI 
SINGER  SEWING  MIACHINE  COMPANY 
Educational  Dopartmont 
149  Rreadway,  Now  York  A,  N.  Y. 

KOK  IMMKDIATE  ATTENTION  WRITE  Ok  PHONE  SINGER  SEWING 
MACHINE  aiMPANY  I.ISTED  IN  YOUR  TELEPHONE  DIRECTORY  UNDER 
SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

(  )  Please  arrange  free  school  demonstratioo,  *‘SLANT-0-MATlC  SEWING 

TECHNIOUES." 

(  )  I’d  like  to  try  the  SLANT-O-M.ATIC  at  leisure  in  my  own  home  for  three 

days  free. 


Nam, 

Title _ 

AHHreiifi  _  _ 

Male  — - 

26*  Apr.  60  PHE 

Here's  How  To  Moke  "Saucepan  Bars" 
With  Allsweet  by  Martha  Logan 


Please  send  me 


good  only  in  continental  United  States. 


Mail  to: 

Martha  Logan,  Swift  A  Company 
Bex  6199,  Chicago  9,  Illinois 


copies  of  your  new  folder.  Offer  is 


(Plesse  print) 

NAME _ 

SCHOOI _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ 


-ZO.M 


_ STATE _ -  -  . 
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SWIFT'NING  SHORTENING 

Tips  and  information  on  shortening  can  be  yours  with  Martha 
Logan's  "Baking  and  Frying  with  SWIFT’NING  SHORTEN¬ 
ING”  and  "(^estions  and  Answers  about  SWIFT’NING 

SHORTENING.”  Please  send  me _ copies.  Offer  good 

in  U.S.A.  only.  Address: 

MARTHA  LOGAN,  Swift  &  Company 
Box  2020,  Chicago  9,  Illinois 
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Order 

TOnSTMnSTER 

Teaching  Aids  and  Demanstration  Appliances  Here 

TOASTMASTER  DIVISION,  Dept.  PHE4 

McGrow-Edison  Company,  Elgin,  Illinois 

I  nclosed  please  find  Q  check  or  Q  money  order  in  the  amount  of  t  - . .  , 
for  which  please  send  me  the  following  Toastmaster  appliances  for  classroom 
or  demonstration  use,  at  your  special  low  educational  prices: 

Spfcial  l.esf  Fed. 


Model  Price  F.x.  Tax* 

Q  1BI6  2-Slice  Powcrmalit  Toaster  .  $f7.97  t  .81 

Q  1B24  2-Slice  Automatic  Toaster  12.60  .ft 

□  8C1  Stainless  Steel  Automatic  Fry  Pan  with 

Stainless  Steel  Cover  and  Removable 
Heat  Control  22.44  l.Of 

Q  8A1  .Muniinum  Fry  Pan  with  Huilt-in  Tlier- 

mostat;  Matching  Cover  14.07  .$4 

n  fDl  4  up-.^-Minute  C'xsffeemaker  .  17.97  .78 

[3  4B2  Steam  and  Dry  Iron  .  8.97  .42 

Q  lOAl  "Star-Mix”  Blender  .  20.97  .92 

□  2DJ  tirill  &  Waffle  Baker  .  20.97  .9f 


□  IRIF  TOASTM.-LSTLR  TEACHING  AIDS  KIT 

.\  ame -  - -  - 

School  or  <1rf>in;/ji;nn  .  . 

.\ddress _ -  —  .  I.  I  I  ■—  .  _ _ 

(  ity__ _ Zone - State _ _ 

^Deduct  Federal  Excise  tax  from  price  only  if  including  tax  exempt 
certificate  with  order.  2B0  Apr.  60  PHi 
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Physiology  of  Reproduction,  The  Bcfiinninf>  of  Preg¬ 
nancy,  The  First  Visit  to  the  Doctor,  Nutrition  and 
Dental  Care  in  Pregnancy,  The  Middle  Months  of 
Pregnancy,  The  iMst  Months  of  Pregnancy,  The  Birth 
of  the  Hahy,  The  Weeks  After  Birth. 


CHOOSE  YOUR 
TEACHING  AIDS 

from  this  special 
businesS‘Sponsored 
teaching  aids 
section 

on  Audio-visual 
materials . . . 

CUT  OUT 
AND  MAIL 
YOUR  COUPONS 
TODAY 
TOs 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42ii(l  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


For  Boys  Only 

Tin-  lM)ys  art*  ratlu-r  neglectfd,  ))iit  tlu*re  is  some 
material  s|K*cifitally  for  them.  C.rooining  for  Boys  (4 
folor  filmstrips,  about  40  frs.  each,  .\lt<ira\v-Hill)  is 
written  in  teen-age  language  and  stresses  the  needs 
for  a  good  appearance.  Tips  are  given  on  cleanliness 
-bathing,  skin  care,  deodorants,  tt'eth,  hair,  nails, 
fresh  clothing.  Time  to  Attire  deals  with  care  and 
selection  of  clothing— proper  fit  aiul  suitability.  Fit 
as  a  Fiddle  emphasizes  the  relationship  of  health  and 
appearance.  Strictly  Business  contains  many  tips  for 
the  job  applicant. 

The  film.  Cut  of  Your  Jib  (free  loan,  from  Modern 
Talking),  is  distributed  to  college  and  adult  groups 
only.  It  is  an  effective  presentation  of  proper  clothing 
selection  for  individual  types  and  for  various  occa¬ 
sions. 


Sources; 

.\inerican  Institute  of  Men’s 
and  Boy’s  Wear,  Inc. 
•386  Fourth  Ave. 

New  York  16,  N.  V. 

.\ss<M.iation  Films 
347  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Coronet  Films 

65  E.  Soutli  Water  Street 

Chicago  1,  III. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films 

Wilmette  Avenue 
Wilmette,  Ill. 

The  Formfit  Co. 

Consumer  Service  13ept. 
400  South  Peoria  St. 
Cliicago  7,  Ill. 

Household  Finance  ('orp. 
Consumer  Education  Dept. 
919  No.  Michigan  .\ve. 
Cliicago  11,  111. 


Institute  of  N’isual  Training 
40  East  49th  Street 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

■McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 
Text-Film  Dept. 

330  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

.Modern  Talking  Picture 
Service 

3  East  54th  Street 
New  York  22.  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc. 
Qmsiiiner  Services  Dept. 

330  West  34th  Street 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Sears,  Boebuck  &  Co. 
(amsumer  Education  Division 
925  South  Homan  .\venue 
Chicago  7,  111. 

Society  for  N’isual  Education 
1345  Diversey  Parkway 
(diiiago  1,  III. 


Sterling-.Movies  U.S..N. 
43  West  61st  Street 
New  York,  Y. 


In  our  last  audio-visual  review  (November,  1959) 
the  source  for  obtaining  the  film  Home  F.conomics— 
Career  tcith  a  Double  Future  was  given  incorrc*etly. 
Bookings  for  showings  are  handled  b\  .Smith  and 
Holtz  Film  Libraries,  Inc.,  24()S  West  Seventh  St., 
Los  .Nngeles  .57,  (lalifornia.  The  film  may  Ive  pur- 
chasi'd  from  Canisolidated  Film  Industries.  959  North 
Seward  St.,  llolly\v(K)d  38,  ('alifornia. 

Part  two  of  this  grooming  aids  ronndnp  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  May  issue. 
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Clothing, 

Textiles, 
and  Grooming 

1.  Study  “W  hat's  Your  Liufy  ”  (pajjfs  lS-19)  Indore  dis- 
eussiug  styles  and  accessories  appropriate  tor  the  basic  Hiiure 
t\pes;  tall-sleuder,  tall-plump,  short-thiu,  short-plump 

2.  Aual\/e  each  ijirl’s  figure  problem  iii  group  work. 
Decitle  upon  the  color,  line  and  acfessories  appropriate  loi 
her. 

3.  Discuss  the  importance  of  uudergarmeuts  in  i el.it loii 
to  outer  clothing. 

4.  Ask  five  girls  to  volunteer  to  come  to  class  dresseil  as 
the\  think  they  should  be,  then  analyze  each  girl’s  wearing 
.ipparel  for  the  day.  Have  a  \ariety  of  accessories  in  class  to 
show  how  some  accentuate  figure  problems. 

.5.  C;hoose  a  committee  to  prepare  a  bulletin  Uhird  dis¬ 
play  sunmiari/ing  their  work  on  "What’s  Your  Line? 

6.  For  an  outside  a.ssigniuent,  refer  students  to  “Ice  Oeam 
(unghams’’  (pages  16-17).  .Ask  them  to  visit  stores  for  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  variet\  of  ginghams  adverti.sed  for  spring. 
.\otict*  the  colors,  blend  of  filn’rs,  design  of  the  plaitl.  Write 
a  summars  of  this  observation  e.xperience. 

7.  Discuss  (  1)  What  is  gingham?  (2)  Is  there  a  gingham 
appropriate  for  eacfi  figure  type?  (3)  How  may  two  kinds 
of  gingh.un  be  combined  in  one  outHt?  (  1)  What  .ire  the 
advantages  of  the  blends  of  hirers  (e.\ample,  cotton  and 
lUiiel)  in  ginghams  and  disadvantages'?  (5)  .Are  there  ad- 
\antages  of  lOOV  cotton  gingham?  (6)  What  is  the  meaning 
of  “Wash  and  W'ear  ”  gingham?  See  article  on  cottons,  pages 
16-17  in  V metical 

5.  Divide  class  into  small  groups  for  a  critical  aiuiKsis  of 
‘Window  .Shopping”  (pages  20-21).  Ask  stiidi'iits  to  look 
foi  answers  to  thest  ipiestions:  (1)  What  is  the  theme  of 
the  .iiticle?  (2)  W  hat  kinds  of  trimmings  on  .iccessories  give 
emph.isis  to  texture?  (3)  What  should  the  shoppers  expect 
to  hnd  ill  style  trends  in  ready-to-wear? 

9.  .Ask  students  to  wiutlow-shop  in  eithi-r  various  wearing 
apparel  stores,  in  magazines,  or  in  mail-order  catalogues  and 
compare  with  illustrations  in  Co-cd,  March  and  .April  issues. 

10.  Discuss  how  to  care  for  footwear  which  is  coordinated 
w  ith  the  outht. 

1 1.  Decide  upon  the  type  of  ilress  appropriate  to  wear  to 
the  party  described  in  “.A  Sweet  Surprise”  (pages  10-12). 

12.  .Ask  students  to  read  “The  Cllothes  Lloset”  (page  37) 
and  draw  up  a  plan  for  approaching  spring  closet-cleaning 
systematically  and  scientifically. 

13.  -Arrange  .ui  exhibit  of  closet  accessories  which  will 


give  a  closet  .i  neat  .ippe.iianci'  and  keep  the  various  articles 
of  clothing  ill  good  condition.  Indic.ite  purchase  price  of 
.iccessories  to  show  th.it  this  can  Iw  ilone  on  a  budget. 

1  1.  If  stretcherl  necklines  in  sweaters  are  a  problem  refer 
to  “Here’s  How”  ( p.ige  31)  for  Jane  Hartman’s  suggestion. 

|.j  .\ttcr  stiuhoits  ha\e  read  “Let’s  Go  to  Hawaii”  ask 
them  to  plan  a  wic.itio’n  wardrolK*  tor  a  two  weeks’  visit  in 
H.iwaii.  Ilhistr.ite  with  pictures  from  magazines  and  when 
possibh*  identifs  the  type  or  blend  of  fibers  used  in  the  gar¬ 
ment. 

16.  Discuss  the  iiifluiMice  of  we.ither  conditions  in  Hawaii 
upon  the  choice  of  clothing  tor  .i  x.ication  wardrobe.  Follow 
b\  discussing  the  ch.iiige  of  seasons  in  the  I'nited  .St.ites  and 
their  iiilhicnce  upon  one’s  wardrobe. 

V 

W  ,  3  » 

Home  and  , 

Family  Relationships  A}’’  'j 

\,1 

1.  For  a  discussion  on  the  import.ince  of  developing  a  .sen¬ 
sitivity  to  the  feelings  of  others,  refer  to  “Cat  Ciot  Your 
rongiie?  oil  page  26.  .Ask  students  to  descrilM*  situations  in 
w  hich  hurt  feelings  and  worry  could  h.ive  Ih'cii  avoided  by 
discussing  the  problem  with  others. 

2.  How  do  parents  generally  react  to  a  situation  .such  as 
the  lost  ice  skates  (page  26)? 

3.  Suggest  that  students  read  “Good-by  to  Yesterd.iy” 
(page  13).  Then  discuss  the  role  of  Mrs.  .Miller,  Lucy’s 
mother.  Predict  what  might  h.ive  happened  to  Line  and 
Lues’s  future  if  they  had  coiitiniied  their  courtship. 

1.  .At  home  or  at  a  p.irty,  when  conversation  is  dull  or 
lacking,  try  using  some  of  the  ideas  in  “What  -Next!”  (page 
9). 

■).  .After  students  have  re.id  “Two  to  Love”  (page  30), 
discuss  Lisa’s  attitude  toward  her  father’s  desire  to  remarry 
.ifter  her  mothers  death.  Win  did  Lisa  reject  her  father’s 
marriage  plans?  .Assuming  that  her  t.ither  and  .Mrs.  Law¬ 
rence  did  m.irry,  how  do  you  suppose  the  new  family  rela¬ 
tionship  worked  out  for  Lisa  and  her  father,  for  Lisa  and  her 
stepmother,  for  all  three?  How  do  you  feel  about  Lisa’s 
f.ither  seeking  her  approval  for  the  marriage? 

6.  .Ask  students  to  select  certain  situations  in  which  they 
would  like  to  use  role-playing  to  sense  the  feelings  of  Lisa 
and  her  father,  Lisa  and  Roger,  and  Lisa  .iiid  .Mrs.  Lawrence. 

7.  Discuss  the  impact  of  death  upon  family  life  and  the 
natural  phases  of  adjustment  to  the  loss  of  a  loved  one. 

S.  Is  it  possible  to  have*  “two  to  love”?  What  t'vidence  of 
this  is  given  in  the  story?  Which  boy  do  \ou  think  Lisa  will 
eventually  choose— and  w  hy? 
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9.  For  a  home  project,  sugj'est  that  studeots  clean  and  re¬ 
organize  their  clothes  clos<*t.  Ask  them  to  read  “Invitation  to 
Moths:  Scat!”  (page  37)  and  l>ring  to  class  pictures  and 
articles  from  magazines  related  to  spritig  storage.  In  class, 
discuss  storage  and  moth  protection  <if  winter  clothing. 
Demonstrate  the  use  of  vacuum  cleaner  attachments  for 
demothing. 

10.  When  discussing  home  decoration  on  a  budget,  check 
the  list  on  page  38  for  ideas  to  improve  student’s  room 
or  family  living  room  l)y  spending  only  a  small  amount  of 
money.  .\sk  students  to  make  a  list  of  things  that  might  Ik* 
done  to  change  and  improve  their  living  room  or  lM*droom. 
See  article,  “Make  It  Spring- Bright  with  (a)lor,”  pages  20- 
21,  in  Vnictii'dl. 

11.  Use  the  “Here’s  How”  tip  (page  34)  for  improving 
scratclu‘d  and  discolored  serving  trays.  Make  a  list  of  five 
more  “Here’s  How”  tips  for  room  improvement. 

12.  Decitle  how  a  problem  area  in  ymir  borne  could  Ik* 
given  a  new  look  with  minimum  e.xpenditure  of  money. 

13.  Kxplore  family  living  in  Hawaii  through  library  slud\ 
and  “Ia*t’s  Co  to  Hawaii”  (pages  28-29).  Discuss  what  to 
ex|K*ct  when  visiting  Hawaii. 

14.  When  having  a  birthdax  party  at  \  our  home  for  your 
friends,  refer  to  “A  Sweet  Surprise”  (pages  10-12)  for  ideas. 
Discuss  plans  for  refreshments  and  entertainment. 

15.  Talk  about  considerations  tor  other  family  members 
when  yonr  home  is  used  for  a  party. 

Personal 
Development 

1.  .Alter  students  have  read  “C^at  Got  Your  Tongue?” 
(page  26).  discuss  situations  in  which  they  have  known 
Iriends  or  relatives  to  be  uncommunicative.  Talk  about  ways 
of  overcoming  this  reluctance  to  speak. 

2.  How  miglit  Betty  and  her  friend  clear  up  their  mis- 
imderstanding  (page  26)? 

3.  V\’hat  may  h.ippen  when  you  do  not  speak  up,  thus 
allowing  a  situation  to  get  out  of  hand?  (Bcfer  to  the  situa 
tion  with  Pete  on  page  26.) 

4.  Draw  attention  of  students  to  the  career  descriln'd  in 
“Underwater  Sletith”  (page  22).  Review  Dr.  Shaw’s  back¬ 
ground,  then  discuss  the  type  of  personality  .suited  to 
scientific  itivestigation. 

5.  Refer  to  “Here’s  How”  (page  34)  for  a  tip  on  how  to 
refresh  your  curls. 

6.  Suggest  that  students  read  the  opinions  of  girls  and  boys 
on  the  (piestion,  “Should  Girls  (.'hase  Boys?”  (page  50). 
Follow  by  a  discussion  or  debate  in  class. 

7.  Use  the  cpiestions  about  going  steady  (page  23)  as  a 
springboard  for  discussion.  Summarize  by  revit'wing  Gay 
Head’s  advice  on  these  problems.  This  may  be  a  project  for 
your  chapter  of  “Futuri*  Homemakers  of  .America”  or  your 
class. 

8.  Suggest  that  students  read  “Go(Kl-by  to  A’esterday” 
(page  13)  to  find  out  why  Lucy  decided  to  break  off  with 
Line.  Follow  by  a  discussion  of  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  going  steady. 


9.  Set  up  a  “Beauty  Box”  (page  45)  (juestion  box  in  the 
homemaking  room.  After  students  have  placed  their  personal 
questions  in  the  box,  ask  a  committee  to  open  it  and  .select 
the  most  important  (jnestions  for  discussion. 

10.  .Ask  students  to  read  “Yon  and  Your  Looks”  (page  24) 
and  experiment  with  hair  style's  for  summer.  Demonstrate 
important  technieiues  for  hair  care  in  summt'r. 

11.  C;lip  and  add  to  your  (Career  file  the  article,  “Girl 
Wanted”  (page  25),  on  job  interviews. 

12.  Discuss  the  interview  w  ith  the  Home  Economist  whose 
picture  apiK'ars  on  the  cover  of  Practical,  .April  issue. 

Foods 
and  Nutrition 

1.  Use  “(khhI  Enough  to  Eat,”  the  crossword  puzzle 
(page  42),  to  draw  attention  of  students  to  interesting  facts 
al)out  IimkIs. 

2.  .Assign  a  research  project  on  Hawaii  to  find  out  about 
Hawaiian  footl  customs  and  the  RkkIs  commonly  used  there 
today.  (See  “(book's  Tour,”  page  34.)  Discuss  findings  in 
class,  then  compare  with  customs  on  the  mainland  of  the 
United  States. 

3.  To  motivate  students  for  a  discussion  on  how  to  buy 
fruits  and  vegetables,  arrange  a  display  including  some  un¬ 
derripe,  .some  overripe,  and  some  gocnl  examples  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  desired  by  most  shoppers.  Have  students  re¬ 
view  the  guide  for  marketing  hi  “Pick  of  the  Grop”  on  page 
15.  See  article,  "G  is  for  Gitrits,”  pages  18-19,  in  Practicai. 

4.  Discuss  the  nutritive  value  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tabh's,  and  the  effects  of  handling  aiul  storage. 

5.  Plan  a  fii'Id  trip  to  a  fruit  and  vegetable  market  where 
students  mav  shop  as  a  .school  project.  .Arrange  for  a  guide 
at  the  market  to  point  out  certain  cliaracteristics  of  desirable 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

6.  Draw  up  a  list  of  Do’.v  and  Donis  for  vegetable  and 
fruit  shopping. 

7.  Discuss  tlu*  care  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  after 
they  have  In'en  purchased.  How  should  they  be  stored  at 
hoiiK*?  (See  page  15.) 

8.  During  class  discussion  on  party  planning,  dt'vt'lop  a 
list  of  es.sentials  for  the  successful  party.  List  committees 
necessary  and  the  duties  of  each  committee. 

9.  Since  birthday  parties  are  frequently  given,  suggest 
that  students  read  “.A  Sweet  Surprise”  (pages  10-12).  Discuss 
ideas  for  a  birthday  party . 

10.  -Ask  each  student  to  bring  to  class  a  recipe  for  a  party 
refreshment  which  may  lx*  served  with  birthday  cake.  Have 
a  committee  .select  certain  recipes  to  test  in  the  lalxiratory . 

11.  In  the  foods  laboratory,  experiment  with  party  le- 
freshments  which  are  (juick  and  easy  to  prepare.  Try  “Di.i- 
mond  |im  Delight”  and  “Ga.slight  Goodie”  (page  12). 

12.  .Arrangi*  a  bulletin  board  display  on  birthday  party 
refreshments. 

13.  Try  Evelyn  Johnson’s  recipe  for  “Cdiecse  Fondue"  on 
page  40.  Why  is  this  an  appropriate  dish  for  a  Wi.sconsin 
cook? 

14.  Suggest  that  students  clip  and  add  the  “ReciiK's 
U.  S.  A.”  to  their  files. 
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New  Methods  in  Home  Cleaning  from  Bissell 


New  Products  that  help  keep  homes  BisselUclean  .  .  . 


BISSELL 

SHAMPOO  MASTER 


An  amazingly  improved 
model  of  the  famous 
Shampoo  Master  that 
first  made  home  rug 
cleaning  really  practical. 
Automatically  applies 
just  the  right  amount  of 
shampoo  oxi  forward 
motion.  Available  in 
two  new  combinations. 


. .T.,  i 


BISSELL  RJJG  SHAMPOO 

.  • . 

.......A.  in  V* ^ 


I  —twice  the  cleaning 
\  22  oz.,  Yt  gallon  and  f 


3  power— in 
full  gallons 


SHAMPOO 
MASTER 
No.  230 

Includes  Shampoo 
Master  and  22  oz. 
Bissell  Rug  Shampoo 


- 

SHAMPOO  „••• 
MASTER 
No.  239 

Includes  Shampoo  T---,' 
Master,  Bissell  Uphol- 
stery  Kit  and  22  oz. 

Rug  Shampoo 


'y  Bissell  -111 

I  '  '  AUTOMATIC  jT 

j— .  *  j  •***'*^®®  MACT««  HIT  ^  \  I 


LL 

^  I 

“Liil 

BISSELL 

UPHOLSTERY  KIT 

For  foam 


cleaning  all  types 
of  upholstery 
fabrics. 
Includes 
Upholstery 
Shampoo  and 
"dry-hands" 
applicator. 


THE 

SPEEDMASTER  CLEANER 

Big,  top-opening  dust-door.  Touch-con¬ 
trol  handle.  Glides  under  lowestfurniture. 


THE  BISSELL 
SPONGEMASTER  MOP 

First  with  effortless  push-pull  squeezing. 
30%  more  sponge  area.  5  year  guarantee 
on  mop  (except  sponge). 


SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  TEACHERS ...  SEE  COUPON 


BOOK 


OF  HOME  CLEANING 

SPECIALLY  PRICED 
FOR  CLASSROOM  USE- 
25  copies  for  $5 
PLUS  ONE  COPY  FREE 

146  pages  of  concise, 
clear  information  on  modern 
home  cleaning  planned  to 
make  home  care  more 
-  effective,  more  efficient. 


RUG  AND 

UPHOLSTERY  CARE 

FrJEB/ 

A  new  folder  of  "rec-  M 

ipes”  to  keep  rugs,  .  '  4^.-* 

carpets  and  upholstery  '  ■ 
new  and  clean  for  175. • 

years.  Another  valu-  , 
able  teaching  aid. 


Use  the  Coupon  on  Page  39 

TO  ORDER  BISSELL  HOME 
CLEANING  PRODUCTS  AND 
TEACHING  MATERIALS  AT 
THESE  SPECIAL  PRICES 


BiSSSlI  Inc.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


9  reasons  why  a  sewing  course  is  incomplete 
without  a  SLANT-O-MAT/C  machine 


DECORATIVE  WORK  ATTACHING  TAPE  TO  HEM  BLIND  STITCHED  HEMS 


Many  of  the  luiiwrtant  finishing  techniques  of  mmlern  sewing  can 
only  be  done  with  a  zigzag  machine!  Teach  them  to  youi  students 
on  the  rugged,  dependable  SLANT-o-matic*  sewing  machine. 

It’s  easiest  to  learn  on  . . .  easiest  to  teach  on.  No  confusion,  no 
complications  .  .  .  just  glance  at  stitch  chart  (printed  on  the  ma¬ 
chine)  and  dial  the  stitch. 

Planning  next  year’s  sewing  curriculum?  Be  sure  to  arrange  for 
the  demonstration  “SLANT-O-MATIC  sewing  techniques”  at  your 
school.  Just  call  your  nearest  singer  sewing  center. 


SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 

Liat«d  in  your  phone  book  under  singer  sewing  machine  co. 

*A  Trademark  of  the  singer  UANUEACTimiNG  co. 


i 


